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This  authoritative  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  is  being  offered  to  physi¬ 
cians,  dieticians,  health  officials,  home  economics  teachers  and  other  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  guiding  the  eating  habits  of  125,000,000  people.  Just  apart 
of  Canco’s  extensive  campaign  in  support  of  America’s  Canning  Industry. 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Life  liKC  groups  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Na¬ 
tural  History,  New  Yorlr, 


^^NLY  modern  civilization  knows  the  temptins  deliciousness  oF  Fruits, 
vegetables,  and  canned  meats.  From  coast-to-coast  the  American 
Indian  struggled  For  his  hazardous  existence  in  what  today  is  the  most 
proliFic  agricultural  country  in  the  world,  Heekin  Cans  and  those  engaged 
in  canning  contribute  to  the  health  and  Food  satisFaction  oF  the  world.  The 
list  oF  satisFied  Heekin  customers  grows  each  year — we  oFFer  you  a  close, 
personal  service  covering  every  phase  oF  the  industry.  May  we  explain  it? 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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No.  226 
VACUUM 
CLOSING 
MACHINE 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicaso,  U.  S.  A. 


Twenty-eight  inches  of  vacuum  with  a  IVi  horse  power 
pump. 

Working  parts  totally  enclosed,  protected  from  acid,  steam 
and  all  foreign  elements.  Vital  parts  run  in  bath  of  oil. 

Exposed  shafts  and  important  parts  are  made  of  stainless 
steel.  Patented  four-roll  seaming  head. 


VACUUM  PACKING,  with  its  attendant  profits  is 
now  available  to  the  PACKER  whose  products  are 
enclosed  in  square  or  oblong  cans. 

THIS  MACHINE  places  him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  packer  of  round,  sanitary,  vacuum  cans.  It 
enables  him  to  reach  those  markets  open  only  to  the 
vacuum  packer;  to  cut  his  costs  and  to  improve  his 
products. 


Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  this  machine 


The  No.  176  Square  Can-End  Compound 
Applier  and  Curler  applies  latex  compound 
to  can-ends  by  use  of  a  die,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  printing  press. 


The  No.  229  Rotary  Flanger  automati¬ 
cally  flanges  or  rims  both  ends  of  the 
bodies  at  one  time. 

An  even,  uniform  flange  without  distor¬ 
tion  or  cracking  of  metal. 
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CASH  IN  on  the  Nation-Wide 
Advertising  of 
Canned  Florida  Grapefruit 


The  Florida  Citrus  Commission  have 
launched  a  big  consumer  campaign  on 
Canned  Florida  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  in  the  following  consumer  publications: 

American  Weekly  True  Story  Magazine 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  Pictorial  Review 
McCall’S  Magazine  Good  Housekeeping 
Macfadden  WOMEN’S  GROUP  This  Week 
WOMAN’S  Home  Companion 

and  such  trade  magazines  as  the  Chain  Store 
Age,  National  Grocers  Bulletin,  Hotel  Man¬ 
agement,  Progressive  Grocer,  Soda  Fountain, 


American  Druggist,  Super  Market  Merchan¬ 
diser  and  The  Canner. 

With  this  advertising  support,  record  sum¬ 
mer  profits  can  be  realized  on  these  delicious 
summer  favorites.  Plan  now  to  put  Canned 
Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit  Juice  at  the  top  of 
your  list  of  profitable  items  to  push  this  summer. 

To  help  dealers,  Continental  offers  a  book¬ 
let  on  how  to  **Make  Canned  Food  Dis¬ 
plays  Speak  for  Themselves/*  Simply 
write  direct  for  a  supply  absolutely  free. 

This  space  contributed  by  the 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 


I  ABOR — You  are  tired  of  this  subject,  we  know,  but 
I  possibly  not  as  tired  as  we  are.  However,  you 

I must  realize  by  this  time  the  wisdom  of  having 

taken  these  labor  disturbances  into  consideration  be¬ 
fore  signing  up  for  the  flock  of  futures  it  seemed  wise 
to  sell,  in  face  of  the  promised  good  crops.  And  that 
is  why  we  dwelled  upon  it,  almost  to  distraction. 

Now  it  will  not  do  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security, 
by  thinking  that  the  labor  troubles  are  over  just  be¬ 
cause  the  headline  strikes  are  peetering  out.  Cannery 
and  canning  supply  men  strikes  are  widespread 
throughout  the  whole  industry.  No  canner,  or  supply 
man  wants  to  acknowledge  that  a  strike  is  on,  but 
there  are  loads  of  them  and  more  to  follow,  and  they 
all  mean  higher  costs  of  production  than  you  figured 
upon  early  in  the  year,  even  if  you  get  the  crops  har¬ 
vested  and  into  your  factories  to  can.  As  you  read 
this  the  fruit  pickers  in  California  and  elsewhere  are 
striking  and  refusing  to  pick  the  ripening  fruit  unless 
granted  their  demands.  And  you  can  see  the  same 
thing  taking  place  in  the  picking  of  the  string  bean 
crops,  in  the  harvesting  and  wrapping  of  “green  wrap” 
tomatoes  for  the  fresh  market  stalls,  and  you  will  see  it 
in  any  crop  where  much  harvesting  labor  is  required 
from  now  until  the  end  of  harvest.  Fortunately,  the 
growers  have  become  aroused  over  this  threat  to  their 
crops  and  income,  and  maybe  that  will  relieve  a  lot 
of  the  trouble;  but  you  may  write  it  down  that  huge 
amounts  of  this  year’s  crops  will  be  left  to  rot  in  the 
fields.  And  further  troubles  in  the  factory  after  the 
crops  get  there  are  to  be  expected,  and  the  question  of 
a  full  and  uninterrupted  can  supply  has  not  yet  been 
answered.  This  is  not  said  to  worry  you.  It  is  said  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  stir  you  to  take  steps  in  advance  of 
such  troubles,  and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  if  possible, 
before  they  can  mortally  harm  your  business. 

FOOD  FOR  THE  TARIFF  BOOSTERS— “May 
foodstuffs  exports  up  3  percent,  imports  up  50  per 
cent,”  says  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

A  LESSON  IN  FUTURES — Commenting  upon  the 
grapefruit  season  just  ended  in  Florida,  Charles  C. 
Commander,  general  manager  of  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange,  uttered  this  very  pregnant  editorial,  or  at 
least  it  seems  so  to  us : 

“There  were  several  public  statements  made  by  canning 
company  executives  earlier  in  the  season  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  be  able  to  buy  all  of  their  requirements  for  20c 
per  box  or  less.  To  substantiate  their  statements  they 
pointed  to  the  abnormal  quantities  of  grapefruit  available 
in  American  producing  sections.  They  discounted  the  effect 


of  the  Government  purchase  operation  and  openly  stated 
that  they  believed  that  it  would  not  work  and  that  the 
Government  would  discontinue  its  buying  before  the  season 
was  very  far  advanced. 

“As  a  result  of  the  unwise  conclusions,  they  sold  futures 
for  as  low  as  57  %c  per  dozen  based  on  No.  2  juice.  These 
commitments  anticipated  an  unlimited  purchase  of  raw  fruit 
supplies  at  25c  or  30c  levels.  These  future  sales  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  quantities  which  reached  a  tremendous  total. 

“Following  the  first  of  the  year,  when  the  Government 
continued  to  purchase  contrary  to  their  expectations,  canners 
found  themselves  faced  with  the  necessity  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  deliveries  with  cans  filled  from  a  rising  raw 
fruit  market.  There  resulted  a  mad  scramble  on  the  part 
of  all  canners  for  grapefruit.  The  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  immediately  applied,  with  the  result  that  in  six  weeks’ 
time  the  market  for  cannery  grapefruit  rose  from  about  35c 
roadside  to  as  high  as  $1.25. 

“The  arrangement  for  Federal  purchase  of  surpluses, 
therefore,  became  a  strong  factor  in  the  successful  results 
obtained  for  producers  this  season.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  regulates  the  price  of  any  commodity.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  many  became  hysterical  in  the 
belief  that  a  dangerous  over-surplus  of  grapefruit  existed. 

“Time  has  proved  that  there  was  no  such  surplus.  The 
canning  industry  could  have  taken  every  box  of  fruit  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Government  and  paid  the  growers  a  fair  price 
for  it,  had  this  hysteria  not  existed. 

“Canners  today  are  paying  $1.25  per  box  for  fruit  and, 
even  at  that  price,  cannot  get  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
demand  which  exists  for  their  product.  One  of  the  largest 
canners  in  Florida  recently  stated  to  the  management  that 
the  canning  industry  could  have  used  two  million  boxes 
more  grapefruit  and  that,  even  with  this  additional  supply, 
the  entire  volume  of  packed  goods  would  have  been  con¬ 
sumed  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

“It  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  help  obtained 
through  the  Government  purchase  of  surplus  was  psycho¬ 
logical  in  effect.  It  was  not  the  actual  volume  which  the 
Government  purchased — 2,301  carloads  or  9.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  shipments  from  Florida  and  2,925  carloads  or  16.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  from  Texas — but  rather  the 
effect  that  such  an  arbitrary  pegging  of  the  market  created 
throughout  all  channels  of  trade. 

“When  buyers  recognized  that  no  manipulation  could 
force  the  price  below  that  set  figure,  demand  continued  and 
the  price  rose  steadily  from  it.” 

Authorities  who  ought  to  know  say  that  the  pack 
of  grapefruit  segments  and  juice  this  season  will 
amount  to  8,500,000  cases,  the  largest  on  record,  and 
that  supplies  are  even  now  lower  than  they  like  to  see 
them.  Today’s  market  is  more  than  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  future  prices,  and  going  up. 

We  recommend  this  to  the  attention  of  all  canned 
foods  producers,  but  especially  to  tomato  canners  who 
are  selling  future  2’s  at  65c  to  GTVsC.  This  is  nothing 
short  of  a  crime,  and  those  who  have  part  in  selling 
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these  unfortunate  canners  into  captivity  ought  to  be 
marked.  For  even  had  there  been  no  possiblity  of 
labor  troubles,  crop  destruction  or  shortages  of  cans, 
and  had  there  been  ideal  crop  yields  of  tomatoes  from 
the  acreage  out,  the  resulting  pack  is  almost  bound  to 
be  so  short  as  to  compel  a  price  of  at  least  75c,  and 
more  likely  90c,  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Why  do  we 
say  that?  Because  the  tomato  acreage  out  is  hardly 
normal,  and  it  is  meeting  more  crop  and  insect  troubles 
than  usual,  but  mainly,  and  if  you  choose  entirely,  be¬ 
cause  the  juice  pack  will  cut  this  acreage — so  far  as 
the  canned  tomato  packer  is  concerned — just  about  in 
half.  We  pointed  this  out  months  ago :  that  to  warrant 
a  65c  price  (and  that  was  based  upon  the  old  scale  of 
wages,  not  upon  the,  often,  50  per  cent  higher  rate 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  under  labor’s  new  de¬ 
mands)  the  full  normal  acreage  of  tomatoes  would  be 
needed.  By  that  we  meant  that  for  juice  extra  acreage 
would  have  to  be  planted.  That  has  not  been  done. 
We  have  only  just  a  normal  acreage  of  tomatoes.  They 
packed  over  eight  million  cases  of  juice  last  year,  and 
they  will  pack  from  ten  to  twelve  million  cases  this 
year — if  they  can  get  the  tomatoes,  and  the  labor — and 
all  of  this  must  come  out  of  this  mere  normal  tomato 
acreage.  Can  any  sane  man  see  65c  tomatoes  in  this? 
The  canners  who  have  sold  futures  at  these  prices  have 
simply  been  sold  into  slavery  and  bankruptcy. 

The  statistician  can  only  point  out  these  things ;  he 
cannot  compel  any  one  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.  And  if  you  want  evidence :  although  the  supply 
of  canned  tomatoes,  spots,  is  lower  than  ever,  and 
although  new  packed  canned  tomatoes  cannot  possibly 
be  put  on  the  market  in  volume  enough  to  influence  the 
market  until  the  end  of  August,  recently  holders  of 
canned  tomatoes  have  been  selling  them  off — at  lower 
and  lower  prices.  That  is  supposed  to  happen  only  in 
the  face  of  heavy  over-supplies.  But  there  are  none 
such.  The  same  identical  thing  is  happening  in  canned 
peas,  and  in  canned  corn:  market  reductions  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  It  takes  canners  to  do  that.  Or  is 
the  Old  Boy  at  work,  the  banker? 

• 

FOOD  FACTS 

By  Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting 

Director,  Foods  and  Beverages, 

Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 

IT  is  the  business  of  Expositions  to  present  new  or 
little  known  facts  in  new  ways  to  make  them  more 
readily  understandable  to  the  mass  of  people.  The 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San 
Francisco  in  1939  has  that  problem  to  be  applied  to  a 
number  of  unusual  problems.  One  of  these  is  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  enormous  power  development  in  this 
Western  area.  This  means  cheap  power  which  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  bring  a  radical  change  in  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  to  use  this  energy  in  manufacturing 
processes. 

Another  story  is  the  natural  resources  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food.  This  latter  has  already  been  developed 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  most  optimistic  of  a  few 
years  ago,  but  many  new  possibilities  are  in  the  offing. 
The  eleven  Western  States  already  produce  one- 
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eighth  of  the  manufactured  foods  of  the  country,  but 
unlike  any  other  section,  most  of  the  products  have 
to  be  shipped  to  distant  markets  and  abroad. 

Statistics  in  general  mean  little  except  to  make 
comparisons.  Thus  the  eleven  Western  States  have 
7,450  food-producing  plants  of  various  kinds  and  sizes 
which  turn  out  products  having  a  value  of  near 
$1,250,000,000.  This  is  equivalent  to  ten  times  the 
gold  mined,  even  at  the  high  valuation  of  the  latter. 
Food  production  employs  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
persons  than  gold  and  silver  mining  and  without  the 
hazards  of  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  manufactured  food,  there  is  the 
enormous  operations  of  supplying  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  city  markets.  More  than  188,000  car¬ 
loads  of  fruit,  or  62  per  cent  of  the  loadings  originated 
in  this  section.  Apples  contributed  38,000  carloads, 
citrus  fruits  84,000  carloads,  and  graps  30,000  car¬ 
loads,  the  total  amounting  to  approximately  500  cars 
or  seven  train-loads  a  day  during  300  days  each  year. 
This  has  to  be  handled  systematically  so  as  to  keep  all 
markets  supplied  without  producing  a  glut. 

The  vegetable  side  is  equally  impressive  with  72,500 
cars  of  potatoes,  48,000  cars  of  lettuce,  and  21,000 
cars  of  melons  as  leaders,  the  total  amounting  to  205,- 
000  carloads,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  entire 
country.  Again,  reducing  it  to  trainloads,  it  amounts 
to  ten  for  each  of  the  300  working  days. 

The  position  of  the  West  in  canning  is  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  the  merest  comment.  The  packing 
of  spinach  came  up  from  nothing  to  3,000,000  cases 
in  ten  years  and  is  being  maintained.  In  only  a  few 
years,  tomato  juice  has  reached  2,000,000  cases,  orange 
juice  500,000  cases,  grapefruit  juice  50,000  cases,  and, 
since  the  leading  packers  of  pineapple  juice  are  all 
Californians,  the  new  5,000,000-case  product  may  also 
be  credited  to  juice  production. 

The  creating  of  a  new  market  for  7,500,000  cases  of 
a  non-competitive  product  is  an  accomplishment.  It 
is  more  than  that — it  is  indicative  of  other  latent  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  food  field.  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  to  present  these 
larger  aspects  of  food  production  and  distribution. 
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CLINGSTONE  PEACHES 

A  Frank  Discussion  of  Factors  Affecting  the  Canning-Peach  Industry 


From  National  Cantwrs  Assocmtion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[This  pamphlet  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  designed  to 
present  in  simple  form  the  essential  facts  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  canners  and  growers  of  crops  for  canning.  The 
information  it  contains  has  been  derived  from  government 
publications  and  other  sources  recognized  to  be  authoritative 
and  unbiased.] 


Foreward — in  the  early  1920’s,  canned  clingstone 
peaches  were  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave.  In  fact, 
the  demand  for  this  product  was  so  heavy  that  can¬ 
ners  encouraged  growers,  and  growers  encouraged  can¬ 
ners,  to  extend  their  canning  and  planting  operations, 
until  by  the  early  1930’s  production  in  California  was 
up  153  per  cent  over  the  1921-1925  average. 

This  greatly  increased  production,  coupled  with  the 
decline  in  the  national  purchasing  power  following 
1929,  developed  a  very  unsatisfactory  situation  in  the 
canned  peach  industry.  Both  growers  and  canners  were 
overextended  and  both  suffered  from  inadequate  re¬ 
turns. 

In  1934,  and  more  particularly  in  1935,  conditions  be¬ 
gan  to  improve  for  both  grower  and  canner.  This  was 
partly  due  to  improved  business  conditions.  In  1936 
further  improvement  was  affected  by  community  ad¬ 
vertising  and  better  understanding  between  growers 
and  canners,  with  the  resultant  better  balance  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Which  way  the  scale  will  tip  in  the  years  to  come — 
whether  toward  increased  returns  and  profitable  opera¬ 
tions  for  growers  and  canners,  or  toward  losses  for  both 
— depends  primarily  on  how  well  growers  and  canners 
adjust  their  operations  to  existing  and  future  condi¬ 
tions. 

This  is  a  problem  which  growers  and  canners  must 
solve  together.  With  the  hope  of  aiding  in  this  solution 
by  pointing  out  some  of  the  principal  factors  affecting 
the  situation,  this  article  is  presented.  The  charts 
and  other  specific  facts  are  based  on  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Bulletins,  Giannini  Foundation 
studies,  and  figures  prepared  by  recognized  certified 
public  accountants. 

The  function  of  the  canner  is  to  preserve  in  as  near 
the  natural  state  as  possible  the  product  of  the  grower. 
Through  his  services,  cling  peaches  are  made  available 
to  housewives  everywhere  the  year  round. 

The  canner,  of  course,  does  not  himself  use  the 
peaches.  He  packs  them  in  cans  and  sells  them  to  the 
distributors,  who  in  turn  sell  them  to  the  consumers. 
All  of  the  money  he  gets  to  pay  the  grower,  the  can 
manufacturer,  the  label  manufacturer,  the  workers  in 
his  plant,  etc.,  he  must  get  from  the  distributors  to 


whom  he  sells.  He  does  not  always  get  back  as  much 
as  he  pays  out. 

Housewife  Is  Dictator 

Within  narrow  limits,  the  canner  determines  the 
price  which  he  pays  the  grower,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
and  considering  several  years  taken  together,  the  price 
he  is  able  to  pay  depends  absolutely  on  the  price  the 
housewife  will  pay. 

If  canned  peaches  were  the  only  fruit  in  the  world, 
and  if  they  were  a  necessity  to  the  housewife,  then  the 
canner  probably  could  be  a  dictator  as  to  the  price  so 
long  as  the  housewife  had  enough  money,  but  that  is 
not  the  situation. 

If  all  the  cling  peach  orchards  in  California  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  housewife  outside  of  California  would  not 
suffer  seriously.  She  still  would  be  able  to  serve  bal¬ 
anced  meals  throughout  the  year.  Canned  pears,  pine¬ 
apples,  apricots,  cherries,  grapefruit,  etc.,  as  well  as 
some  peaches  canned  in  other  sections,  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  her  in  the  grocery  stores.  So  would  many 
varieties  of  fruit  juices. 

Not  A  Necessity 

Modern  refrigeration  and  modern  transportation 
have  greatly  lengthened  the  period  when  all  fresh 
fruits  are  available  in  markets  at  reasonable  prices. 
Much  of  the  time  peaches  would  be  available.  Other 
states  now  have  and  are  developing  more  commercial 
orchards.  Furthermore,  nearly  every  farmer  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West  has  a  few  peach  trees.  The 
housewife,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  is  a 
tremendous  user  of  Mason  jars  for  the  packing  of  all 
types  of  fruit.  It  is  estimated  that  more  fruit  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  home  kitchen  of  this  country  than  in  com¬ 
mercial  canneries. 

Should  Be  Calculators 

For  these  reasons  it  is  of  greatest  importance  that 
canners  and  growers  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  real  factors  which  make  value.  Both  canners  and 
growers  should  be  calculators — not  dictators.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  the  dictator.  If  the  canner  pays  the  grower 
more  than  the  supply  and  demand  justify,  he  is  sure  to 
lose  in  the  long  run — if  not  in  the  particular  year  in¬ 
volved,  then  in  the  subsequent  year  or  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  canner  pays  the  grower  too 
little — if  his  price  is  lower  than  the  normal  supply  and 
demand  justify — he  will  sell  out  quickly,  at  increasing 
prices,  and  thus  create  a  bare  market  at  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  year.  He  then  will  be  a  more  active 
buyer  from  the  grower  at  higher  prices  than  are  good 
for  either  Conner  or  grower. 
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Preserve  Smooth  Flow 

The  mistake  of  paying  either  too  little  or  too  much 
puts  the  business  out  of  balance  and  damages  the 
smooth  flow  of  consumption  which,  in  the  long  run, 
neither  canner  nor  grower  can  afford. 

When  the  canner  completes  the  packing,  labeling, 
casing,  and  selling  of  his  product,  and  he  puts  it  in  a 
car  or  truck  at  his  warehouse  door  for  shipment  to  the 
distributor,  then,  and  then  only,  is  his  gross  dollar  re¬ 
turn  determined.  Chart  I  is  a  breakdown  of  that  dollar 
based  on  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  indicates  clearly  and  authentically  the  four 
largest  major  expenditures  which  he  must  make  out  of 
the  dollar  which  he  receives. 


Grower  Receives  28  to  30  Per  Cent 

As  will  be  noted,  the  breakdown  of  the  dollar  covers 
the  period  1928  to  1934,  inclusive.  The  percentages  are 
based  on  averages  rather  than  on  the  experiences  of 
any  particular  canner.  The  period  1928  to  1934  is 
fairly  typical,  for  it  includes  one  year,  1929,  of  very 
high  prices  and  one  year,  1932,  of  very  low  prices.  The 
last  year  studied  by  the  Department  was  1934.  That 
particular  year  the  price  paid  to  growers  by  canners 
was  $30  a  ton  and  the  percentage  of  the  dollar  paid  to 
the  grower  for  that  particular  year  was  30  per  cent,  or 
30  cents,  as  against  the  28.8  per  cent,  or  28.8  cents, 
shown  in  the  chart. 

25  Per  Cent  for  Containers 

Next  to  the  cost  of  raw  fruit,  the  largest  item  is  con¬ 
tainers,  namely,  25  per  cent.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
25  cents  out  of  every  dollar  received  by  canners  was 
paid  out  to  the  manufacturers  of  cans  and  packing 
cases.  Years  of  experience  by  tin  plate  manufacturers, 
can  manufacturers,  and  canners  themselves  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  most  practical  tin  can  for  the  packing  of 
peaches.  The  price  and  quality  are  practically  uniform, 
no  matter  who  the  supplier  may  be,  It  is  to  the  best 


interests  of  the  whole  industry  that  the  best  type  of 
containers  be  used.  The  same  general  facts  are  true 
as  to  cases.  No  money  is  wasted  in  over-weight  or 
over-strength,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
housewife  expects  the  canned  product  to  reach  her  in 
perfect  condition,  which  is  possible  only  through  the 
use  of  sturdy  containers. 

Direct  Labor  Costs  17.5  Per  Cent 

The  third  item  in  importance  is  designated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  as  “Direct  Labor” 
and  amounts  to  17.5  per  cent  of  the  dollar,  or  17.5  cents. 
By  direct  labor  is  meant  actual  payments  made  to  the 
men  and  women  who  work  in  the  plants  and  in  the 
shipping  warehouses.  As  will  be  noted,  this  is  the 
average  for  the  period  1928  to  1934,  inclusive.  Since 
that  time  labor  costs  have  increased  very  materially. 
Rates  of  pay  were  higher  last  year  than  during  the 
period  1928  to  1934,  inclusive,  and  the  increase  so  far 
this  year  compared  with  last  year  is  fully  25  per  cent. 
Obviously,  if  any  further  changes  are  made  in  labor 
costs  this  year,  they  will  be  upward. 

Increases  in  indirect  labor  probably  are  as  great. 
Indirect  labor  includes  plant  office  help  and  general 
office  help,  research  workers,  company  automobile  and 
truck  drivers,  etc.  This  item  of  indirect  labor  comes 
under  another  classiflcation,  which  will  be  mentioned 
later  in  this  document. 

Other  Supplies  10.9  Per  Cent 

Fourth  in  importance  comes  “Other  Supplies,”  which 
takes  10.9  per  cent  of  the  canner’s  dollar,  or  10.9  cents. 
The  largest  single  item  making  up  this  classification  is 
sugar,  and  it  is  an  average  of  all  sugar  used  in  all  quali¬ 
ties  and  packs.  Also  under  the  heading  of  “Other  Sup¬ 
plies”  comes  labels.  There  is  marked  variation  in  the 
price  which  canners  can  pay  for  labels,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  art  work,  the  quality  of  paper,  the  number 
of  colors  used  by  the  lithographers,  etc.  Canners,  gen¬ 
erally,  however,  find  it  good  business  to  buy  good  labels, 
because  a  quality  product  such  as  California  canned 
peaches  would  be  cheapened  in  the  consumer’s  mind  by 
cheap  labels.  Several  small  miscellaneous  items  also 
are  included  under  the  heading  of  “Other  Supplies.” 

Breakdown  of  Remaining  17.8  Per  Cent 

In  its  studies,  the  Bureau  not  only  ascertained  in 
detail  the  major  items  of  cost,  but  also  ascertained  the 
average  price  received  by  canners  at  the  warehouse 
door.  The  difference  between  this  price  received  and 
the  sum  total  of  the  major  items  of  cost  is  not  broken 
down  by  the  Bureau.  It  amounts  to  17.8  per  cent  and 
is  shown  in  the  blank  space  in  the  chart,  thus  complet¬ 
ing  the  canner’s  dollar.  Below,  this  17.8  per  cent  is 
further  broken  down,  the  breakdown  having  been  care¬ 
fully  estimated  by  a  committee  of  competent  canners, 
assisted  by  a  firm  of  certified  public  accountants  of 
recognized  national  standing. 

Depreciation,  maintenance,  repairs,  taxes,  insurance, 
power,  and  indirect  factory  labor  referred  to  require 
roughly  an  expenditure  of  5.5  per  cent,  or  cents  of 
the  canner’s  dollar.  While  most  of  the  plants  are  closed 
more  than  half  the  year,  maintenance  goes  on  through¬ 
out  the  year,  as  do  depreciation,  taxes,  and  insurance. 
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Entirely  automatic  operation.  No  can,  no  fill.  All  parts  accurately  made  and  carefully  mach¬ 
ined.  All  parts  coming  in  contact  with  product  non-corrosive.  If  you  need  a  gallon  filler 
you  cannot  install  one  that  will  give  better  service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  the  Indiana. 
Priced  right.  Write  or  wire  at  once  for  complete  description  and  specifications. 


Kook-More  Koils 
and  Units 


Indiana  Juice 
Extractors 
Make  finer  juice 
at  half  the  cost 


No  canners  should  operate 
this  season  without  Langsen- 
kamp  Strainers  in  ail  lines 
to  filling  machines.  Elimin¬ 
ate  scorchings,  flakes,  seeds 
and  other  objectionable 
quality-reducing  matter 
from  puree  and  juice.  Cost 
little.  No  trouble. 


INSTALL  A  TROUBLE-FREE 

An  Extremely  Efficient  Gallon  Filler  for  Pulp 
and  Viscous  Liquids  That  Has  Proved  Its 
Desirability  in  Many  Plants. 


INDIANA  fILLER 


Indiana  Pulpers 


STANDARDIZE  with  Langsenkamp  Equipment 

FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

A  complete  line,  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Cooking  Units  (Kook-More),  Pre¬ 
heating  Tanks  (stainless  steel).  Juice  Extractors,  Juice  Heating  Units, 
Hot -Break  Juice  System  (enclosed  coil  method).  Easy -Flo  Stainless 
Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings. 


Increase  Profits 


Indiana  Finishers 
(Paddle  Tjrpe) 


Improved  Brush 
Finishers 


The  new  ^ic  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  the  pre¬ 
cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  husking  corn  at 
great  speed,  without  waste.  The  new  ^le  Cutter  (left)  is 
designed  and  constructed  to  cut  with  unequalled  accuracy 
all  of  the  corn  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and 
nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 

Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped 
machines  are  built  by  one  of  the  country's 
leading  machine  tool  manufacturers, 

Rockford  Drilling  Mach¬ 
ine  Division  of  Borg- 
War  ner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  covering  Corn 
Canning  Equipment  and  the  Method  of  3uC  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[]e  lUKTitinEiD*  Westminster,  Met. 


BUILT  RIGHT 


HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 


SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Selling  Expense,  Cash  Discount,  Brokerage,  Etc. 

Selling  expense,  brokerage,  cash  discount,  and  swell 
allowance  amount  roughly  to  7.5  per  cent,  or  7i/>  cents. 
In  selling  expense  are  included  sales  office  salaries,  etc. 
In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  general  sales  offices, 
California  canners  make  nearly  all  of  their  sales 
through  brokers  situated  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  These  men  handle  the  sales,  check  deliveries, 
and  carry  much  of  the  contact  between  the  canner  and 
his  customers  everywhere.  Sales  are  made  less  a  cash 
discount  amounting  to  ly^  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  for 
prompt  payment.  Despite  the  most  competent  packing, 
some  defective  cans  develop  after  shipment  and  the 
canner  must  reimburse  the  buyer  for  these  defective 
cans,  either  in  the  form  of  flat  allowances  or  based  on 
an  actual  check-up. 

The  last  item,  amounting  roughly  to  4.8  per  cent,  or 
4.8  cents,  is  the  most  variable  of  all,  for  it  includes  the 
following:  general  office  or  administrative  salaries; 
office  rent;  stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph,  etc.,  incurred  in  the  operating  department ;  in¬ 
terest  on  borrowed  money;  profit  or  loss  on  fixed  and 
current  investments,  etc.  Efficiency  varies  among  the 
different  plants.  Thus,  some  plants  may  be  making  a 
profit  while  others  are  losing  money. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
dollar  based  on  the  figures  and  charts  in  this  bulletin: 


Raw  fruit,  including  transportation  to  cannery  28.8  cents 

Containers  .  25  “ 

Direct  labor  .  17.5  “ 

Other  supplies  .  10.9  “ 

Taxes,  insurance,  power,  repairs,  depreciation, 

maintenance,  and  indirect  labor .  5.5  “ 

Selling  expense,  cash  discount,  brokerage  and 

swell  allowance .  7.5  “ 

Administrative  salaries  and  expenses,  interest 

on  borrowed  money,  and  profit  or  loss .  4.8  “ 


100.0 

Consumers’  Purchasing  Power  Affects  Prices  to  Growers 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  determines, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  price  at  which  the  canner 
can  sell  canned  peaches.  National  income,  shown  in  the 
left  half  of  Chart  II,  indicates  the  changes  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  for  recent  years.  The  price  of 
canned  peaches  has  followed  the  changes  in  national 
income,  except  for  two  years.  The  price  of  peaches 
went  up  in  1933  when  the  national  income  went  down, 
but  most  of  the  1933  pack  was  sold  in  1934  after  the 
national  income  began  to  advance.  In  1935,  when  the 
volume  marketed  through  canning  was  relatively  large, 
the  price  of  canned  peaches  declined  in  spite  of  the 
advance  in  the  national  income. 

Increases  in  prices  of  canned  peaches  have  been 
passed  on  to  growers  as  indicated  by  the  right  half  of 
Chart  II.  In  fact,  in  1929,  the  price  to  growers  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
canned  peaches  justified.  Growers  received  more  than 
44  per  cent  of  the  canned  peach  dollar  in  1929,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Government’s  report.  Again  in  1934,  prices 
to  growers  advanced  more  than  the  prices  of  canned 
peaches,  and  in  1935  growers’  prices  held  at  the  1934 


Chart  II — Price  of  Canned  Peaches  Compared  with 
National  Income  and  with  Grower’s  Price 

level  while  prices  of  canned  peache^  declined.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  however,  the  price  to  growers  must 
follow  the  price  of  canned  peaches,  since  it  is  from  the 
latter  that  the  price  to  the  grower  is  obtained. 

• 

SIMPLE  TOMATO  SEED  DISCOVERY  MAY 
CHANGE  “STOP”  SIGNAL  TO  “GO  AHEAD” 

ISCOVERY  by  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
scientist  that  soaking  tomato  seeds  in  weak  solu¬ 
tions  of  acetic  or  lactic  acids  kills  the  seed  borne 
germ  of  bacterial  canker,  is  a  sequel  to  a  Department 
warning  of  four  years  ago  and  also  tells  seedsmen 
that  it  may  again  become  safe  to  use  power  machinery 
to  extract  tomato  seeds. 

When  bacterial  canker  became  increasingly  serious 
a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  H.  L.  Blood  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  discovered  a  possible  cause  for  its  greater 
prevalence.  Seedsmen  had  begun  extracting  tomato 
seed  by  machinery  as  an  improvement  on  the  older 
process  of  separating  the  seed  by  fermenting  the  pulp. 
Doctor  Blood  found  that  power  extracted  seed  might 
carry  canker  infection  but  that  something  in  the  fer¬ 
mentation  process  killed  the  organism.  He  pointed  out 
that  seedsmen  could  play  safe  by  going  back  to  the 
discarded  method. 

Continuing  his  research.  Doctor  Blood  analyzed  the 
fermented  pulp,  found  acetic  and  lactic  acids  in  it, 
and  then  that  weak  solutions  of  these  acids  used  as  a 
soak  cleaned  the  seed. 

In  1933  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
commented  that  “technical  progress  in  farming  some¬ 
times  creates  a  new  problem  that  requires  solution.” 
Now,  they  point  out  that  research  is  very  close  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  created  by  machine  extraction 
and  that  in  the  near  future  recommendations  may  be 
made  that  will  allow  a  combination  of  the  economics 
of  the  new  and  the  safety  of  the  old. 
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Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 


•  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up-  reasons  for  these  large  and  important  savings 

keep  cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users.  many  exclusive  patented  features. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


CORN 

TILGHMAN,  MD.,  July  7,  1937 — Looking  fairly  good, 
normal  acreage. 

FAYETTE,  OHIO,  July  6,  1937 — About  ten  days  late  in 
planting.  Very  wet  until  this  last  week.  Weather 
now  cool,  needs  cultivating  badly.  Looks  like  75  per 
cent  of  crop  at  this  time.  Good  weather  would  make 
some  difference,  but  can  hardly  expect  a  normal  crop. 

WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE,  OHIO,  July  2,  1937 — 
Sweet :  At  the  present  time  our  crop  is  looking  excep¬ 
tionally  well  and  with  favorable  weather  conditions 
should  have  a  good  yield. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  July  7,  1937 — Looks  like  half  a  crop. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  July  8,  1937 — Have  about  200 
acres.  Looks  like  we  may  have  a  very  good  crop  if 
season  continues  to  be  good  for  a  little  while  yet. 

TOMATOES 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.,  June  29,  1937 — Plants  progressing 
nicely. 

GREENWOOD,  DEL.,  July  3,  1937 — Southern  plants 
showing  lots  of  disease  in  this  section.  Late  set  plants 
growing  fine.  Acreage  and  condition  about  90  per 
cent  normal  in  this  section. 

PETERSBURG,  ILL.,  June  29, 1937 — No  acreage  planted. 

HOAGLAND,  IND.,  June  30,  1937 — ^Weather  has  been 
very  bad ;  excessive  rains  all  through  the  spring  season. 
Acreage  about  70  per  cent  set,  balance  will  not  be  set 
on  account  of  being  too  late.  Plants  which  are  set  are 
growing  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  properly  cultivate 
them  on  account  of  the  wet  weather.  Have  had  an 
extremely  wet  spring  and  as  a  result  the  ground  is  in 
very  bad  condition.  Farmers  have  done  some  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  past  week  but  the  ground  is  very  hard.  Vege¬ 
tation  is  all  growing  but  fields  are  very  weedy. 


GLENWOOD,  IND.,  July  8,  1937 — Have  about  800  acres 
and  are  looking  very  fine. 

TILGHMAN,  MD.,  July  7,  1937 — Crop  not  so  good,  due 
to  too  much  wet  weather.  Acreage  not  as  much  as  in 
normal  years. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1937 — Acreage  cut  30  per 
cent  from  1936.  Condition  of  crop  spotted.  Some 
fields  look  the  best  we  have  ever  had  and  some  are 
practically  ruined  by  excess  water.  Canned  foods 
prices  must  be  advanced  to  cover  increased  costs,  or 
1937  profits  may  be  turned  into  losses. 

WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE,  OHIO,  July  2,  1937 — 
At  the  present  time  our  crop  is  looking  exceptionally 
well  and  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  should 
have  a  good  yield. 

LUTTRELL,  TENN.,  June  29,  1937 — Crop  condition 
fair  with  prospect  for  a  yield  above  normal.  Acreage 
approximately  same  as  previous  years.  Some  fusarium 
wilt  in  this  area  and  might  do  considerable  damage. 
Excessive  rainfall. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.,  June  29,  1937 — Stringless  Beans: 
Acreage  about  5  per  cent  in  excess  of  1936.  Plants  are 
doing  well  although  somewhat  retarded  due  to  cool 
weather  but  it  has  been  plenty  warm  during  the  last 
week,  which  has  helped  growing  conditions.  Will  start 
to  pack  about  July  10th. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1937 — Peas :  Acreage  cut  45 
per  cent  from  1936.  Yields  so  far  are  very  disappoint¬ 
ing  due  to  poor  stands  caused  by  water  damage. 
Quality  super-excellent. 

Red  Sour  Cherries:  Crop  due  to  be  much  less  than 
previous  estimates  because  of  excessive  June  drop. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  July  7, 1937 — Peas :  Finished  packing ; 
crop  75  per  cent. 
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THE 

HANSEN 

KRAUT  FILLER 


CONSERVES 

ACIDITY 

SANITARY 


AUTOMATIC  EFFICIENCY 


When  Packing  Sauer  Kraut 

SPINACH  *  HASH  *  CHOP  SUET  SPROUTS  Ar  SHREODED  COCOANUT  and  OTHER  PRODUCTS  OF  A  FIBROUS  NATURE 


THIS  IS  WHAT  THE  MACHINE  WILL  ACCOMPLISH  WITH  SAUER  KRAUT 


Fills  kraut  at  hiKh  temperatures,  insuring  a  better  vacuum. 
Measures  kraut  and  brine  accurately. 

Tops  the  can. 

Saves  7<%  to  10%  of  kraut,  because  of  accurate  filling. 

Will  fill,  brine  and  top  60  cans  per  minute. 

Higher  acidity  by  saving  kraut  juice. 


Helps  prevent  hydrogen  swells  by  not  over-filling  cans. 

Is  quickly  and  easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning. 

More  sanitary,  because  kraut  is  not  touched  by  human  hands. 
Eliminates  the  cost  of  from  five  to  eight  persons. 

Is  very  acce.ssible,  compact,  and  is  easily  operated. 

Pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 


S - TRADE 

ONSE 

^3^  MARK  ^ 


HANSEN  Canning 


Machinery 

_  -S:z. 


California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

Tri-State  Representative:  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  South.  Seattle,  Washington 


Write  for  free  folder  that 
describes  machine  fully 


BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

401  EAST  OLIVER  STREET.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BURT  LABELERS 


are  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of  packers^  cans  in  general  use  in¬ 
cluding  tails. This  feature  makes  it  the  ideal  labeling 

machine  for  both  large 
and  small  canners 


The  latest  model  BURT  LABELER  has  all 
the  improvements  that  make  it  an  ideal 
general  purpose  laheler  for  any  plant 
-  -  -  simple,  well  construeted,  will  stand 
up  under  long  hard  runs. 
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June  Meeting  National  Pickle  Packers^ 

Association^  Inc. 

Palmer  House,  Chicago,  June  24,  1937 


OLL  CALL  showed  approximately  60  representa¬ 
tives  of  member  firms  present. 

READING  OF  THE  MINUTES- President  E.  S. 
LaFrance  stated  that  minutes  of  the  44th  Annual 
Meeting  held  January  27,  1937,  had  been  mailed  to 
members.  Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and 
passed,  it  was  decided  that  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  be  waived. 

REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  LaFRANCE 
In  his  report  to  members  President  LaFrance  spoke, 
in  part,  as  follows; 

“We  are  meeting  today  as  has  been  our  custom  each 
year  following  the  planting  of  the  season’s  acreage.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  appropriate  to  open  our  meeting  with 
the  religious  hymn  ‘SOWING  THE  SEED,  OH  WHAT 
SHALL  THE  HARVEST  BE?’ 

With  the  splendid  statistical  information  furnished  to 
our  packers,  there  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  acreage 
planted  to  supply  our  requirements.  The  outlook  at  this 
time  for  an  abundant  harvest  seems  excellent.  Nature, 
however,  some  years  plays  its  peculiar  part  in  changing 
brilliant  prospects  to  disappointing  results. 

There  has  not  been  a  time  in  past  years,  when  the  pickle 
packing  industry  was  better  prepared  and  hopeful  for  an 
abundant  intake  of  crops.  The  demand  for  our  products 
has  accelerated  with  the  recovery  of  much  improved  general 
conditions.  Our  stocks  have  receded  to  very  limited  pro¬ 
portions  and  with  a  continuance  of  increased  demands 
which  is  in  prospect,  many  of  our  packers  will  run 
dangerously  low  on  material  long  before  this  season’s  crop 
is  available. 

We  will  from  now  on  through  the  season  look  forward 
to  crop  information  which  will  come  to  us  through  the 
channels  of  our  Secretary’s  Office.  The  correctness  of  this 
information  will  depend  upon  the  promptness  of  our  re¬ 
ports.  Your  co-operation  in  this  will  be  most  essential. 

The  problems  confronting  every  business  and  industry 
in  Government  and  State  Regulation  are  confusing.  Taxes 
of  every  conceivable  form  are  continuously  mounting.  Labor 
adjustments  are  now  in  process  throughout  the  land,  the 
control  of  hours  and  wages  are  in  the  making  and  seem 
inevitable  with  our  present  Government  setup.  Costs  of 
doing  business  are  already  seriously  affected  and  produc¬ 
tion  costs  likewise  continue  to  mount.  Transportation 
rates  are  also  in  process  of  advancing. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  either  continuing  to  market 
our  products  on  a  basis  of  former  costs  or  adjusting  our 
operations  to  conform  with  added  costs  thrust  upon  us 
without  recourse. 

Food  commodities  are  always  the  last  to  recover  their 
value  based  on  their  cost.  They  must  be  kept  within  a 
price  range  of  consumer  acceptance;  but  with  the  public’s 
increased  incomes  and  indulgence  in  a  wider  variety  and 
higher  quality  of  food  stuffs,  price  resistance  is  receding. 

Obviously,  if  our  industry  is  to  successfully  carry  on,  the 
accuracy  of  our  costs  must  be  determined  and  a  reasonable 
piar^n  added,  keeping  in  mind  that  quality  merchandise 


will  be  more  in  demand  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  years 
of  the  depression. 

Our  Association  has  carried  on  through  many  years. 
Benefits  from  our  membership  have  contributed  about 
what  we  as  individuals  have  put  into  it.  With  the  changed 
times  we  now  must  live  with,  our  continued  loyalty  and 
cooperation  is  more  necessary  than  ever,  if  we  are  to  profit 
in  a  large  way  from  our  membership.” 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER— Mr.  C.  J.  Sut- 
phen  read  the  Treasurer’s  report  showing  in  detail 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  period  January  1, 
1937,  to  June  1, 1937.  His  report  showed  total  receipts 
for  the  period  of  $4,902.44,  this  amount  including  a 
balance  on  hand  January  1,  1937,  of  $1,930.32.  Dis¬ 
bursements  for  the  five  months’  period  totaled  $1,640.- 
50,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  June  1, 1937,  of  $3,261.94. 
Out  of  this  balance  $500  was  set  aside  for  carrying  on 
the  educational  and  publicity  program  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  leaving  $2,761.94. 

In  connection  with  the  educational  and  publicity  pro¬ 
gram,  a  separate  account  was  set  up  which  showed  total 
receipts  of  $1,078.84.  This  amount  included  $500  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Association  general  fund  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  $53.84. 
Contributions  received  from  members  to  date  for  the 
educational  and  publicity  program  amounted  to  $525. 
Disbursements  to  June  22  amounted  to  $592.43,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  in  the  fund  as  of  June  22  of  $486.41. 
Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  passed,  the 
Tresurer’s  report  was  ordered  approved  and  filed 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY— I  am  very 
pleased  to  set  forth  briefly  at  this  time  a  summary  of 
the  activities  of  the  Secretary’s  office  during  the  past 
six  months,  as  well  as  developments  of  interest  in  the 
industry  since  our  Annual  Meeting  held  at  this  hotel 
on  January  27,  last. 

The  past  six  months  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
active  periods  in  the  pickle  industry  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  manufacturing  and  consumption  which 
has  been  witnessed  for  many  years.  Although  general 
industrial  activity  has  tapered  off  during  the  past  two 
months,  due  to  strikes  and  other  uncertainties,  pickle 
consumption  has  continued  to  be  well  maintained,  and 
the  volume  of  business  in  the  industry  has  been  consis¬ 
tently  better  than  a  year  ago.  While  we  believe  the 
work  which  we  have  done  in  keeping  pickles  before  the 
public  in  our  educational  and  publicity  program  has 
unquestionably  had  important  effect  in  stimulating 
sales,  consumption  has  also  benefited  from  two  other 
important  conditions.  The  cold  wet  spring  retarded 
the  growth  of  early  vegetables  so  that  competition  from 


Hov#  to  be 

sure  of  your 


Experience  has  been  our  greatest  teacher  .  .  .  now  it  is 
your  greatest  safeguard. 

For  34  years  we  have  been  growing  and  selling  seeds.  We 
have  graded  and  selected,  regraded  and  reselected,  colors 
and  shapes  and  flavors  and  high  yielding  qualities. 

Now  we  have  a  complete  line  of  dependable  seeds  for  par¬ 
ticular  canners  and  picklers.  Now  you  can  benefit  by 
our  years  of  experience.  Specify  Woodruff  Seeds. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


Milford 


Connecticut 
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Branches  and  shipping  points; 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Texas,  Basin,  Wyo.,  Bellerose,  T..  I.  and  others. 


Robins  Improved  Strinsless 
Bean  Cutter 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick  Shipment 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Citrus 
Fruits,  Seafoods 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  EQUIPPED 
Write  For  Catalogue  No.  600 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea  &lBean  Washer 


Chisholm-Ryder 
Stringless  Bean  Pregrader 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Robins  Standard  Retort 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 


K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md 
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this  source  has  not  been  as  great  as  usual,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  shortage  of  olives  due  to  conditions  in 
Spain  has  helped  pickle  sales.  On  the  manufacturing 
side  there  is  also  considerable  reason  for  being  encour¬ 
aged  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  burdensome 
carryover  of  old  stock,  and  there  is  an  actual  shortage 
of  pickles  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

Meetings  of  your  Board  of  Directors  have  been  held 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  six  months  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  importance  to  the 
industry  and  the  Association.  Among  the  matters  con¬ 
sidered  during  these  meetings  have  been  the  progress 
and  supervision  of  the  educational  and  publicity  pro¬ 
gram,  checking  up  on  the  use  of  saccharine  instead  of 
sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet  pickles,  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  amplification  of  the  statistical  data  compiled 
by  the  Association,  labor  problems,  and  other  questions 
which  have  come  up  for  discussion. 

During  the  past  year  the  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  continued  to  be  well  maintained,  and  a  number 
of  new  members  added  to  our  organization. 

Finances,  as  Mr.  Stuphen’s  report  has  shown  are 
adequate  to  carry  on  our  regular  work,  and  no  legisla¬ 
tion  detrimental  to  the  pickle  packing  industry  has 
come  to  our  attention. 

Report  of  Salt  Stock  on  hand  as  of  June  1,  1937,  is 
as  follows : 

Salt  Stock  Carry-over  June  1,  1937 

Vat  Run .  410,285  Bushels 

Large .  422,459  Bushels 

Nubs .  280,403  Bushels 

Broken  and  Hollow .  157,187  Bushels 

TOTAL . 1,270,334  Bushels 


The  above  30  reporting  members  constituted  48.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  country  based  upon 
their  reports  last  year  and  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  dated  December  18,  1936.  On  this 
basis,  there  would  be  an  indicated  total  supply  of  salt 
stock  on  hand  for  the  entire  industry  as  of  June  1, 1937, 
of  2,613,856  bushels.  One  year  ago,  the  total  salt  stock 
carry-over  was  2,137,239  bushels.  On  January  1,  1937, 
.salt  stock  carry-over  amounted  to  4,997,000  bushels. 
Therefore,  an  estimated  2,363,144  bushels,  not  includ¬ 
ing  genuine  dills,  went  into  consumption  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year.  Average  monthly  con¬ 
sumption  on  this  basis  is  472,600  bushels  per  month. 
The  above  reporting  members  showed  only  194  casks 
of  genuine  dills  on  hand  June  1,  1937. 

Reports  on  contracted  acreage  showed  a  total  of  54,- 
979  acres  contracted  by  32  reporting  members  consti¬ 
tuting  51.1  per  cent  of  the  industry.  During  1936  these 
same  members  reported  45,148  acres  contracted.  On 
this  basis,  total  indicated  acreage  under  contract  for 
the  entire  country  for  1937  amounts  to  107,590  acres. 

In  connection  with  the  acreage  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  members  this  month,  we  also  asked  them  to 
report  on  the  amount  of  seed  furnished  growers  this 
season  which  reveals  some  rather  interesting  data. 
From  reporting  members  in  the  central  states  including 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  we  find  that  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1.02  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  was  allotted  whereas 
the  highest  total  was  from  reporting  members  in  e^sU 


ern  states  which  allot  an  average  of  2.73  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre.  For  the  northern  states  including  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  1.15  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  were  allotted  on  the  average ;  in  the  southern 
states,  including  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Georgia,  1.30 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  was  the  average,  and  for  the 
western  states,  including  California,  and  Colorado,  2.00 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  was  the  allotment.  Average 
yields  for  these  various  territories  as  taken  from  the 
1936  government  reports  were  as  follows: 

Central  States .  55  bushels  per  acre 

Northern  States .  57  bushels  per  acre 

Southern  States .  65  bushels  per  acre 

Eastern  States . 105  bushels  per  acre 

Western  States . 204  bushels  per  acre 

In  general,  it  appears  from  our  tabulation  that  the 
larger  packers  limit  their  allotment  of  seeds  between 
1.00  pound  and  IVi  pounds  per  acre. 

REPORT  ON  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
PUBLICITY  PROGRAM 

A  more  complete  report  on  our  activities  in  the 
publicity  and  educational  program  is  given  at  our  an¬ 
nual  Meeting,  but  we  wish  to  summarize  herewith  the 
work  which  has  been  done  during  the  past  six  months 
to  indicate  that  the  favorable  results  which  have  been 
shown  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  maintained 
during  the  current  half-year. 

We  have  continued  our  program  in  sending  out  in¬ 
teresting  and  timely  stories  and  pictures  on  pickles 
to  our  selected  list  of  100  metropolitan  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  A  tabulation  of  results  so  far 
this  year,  which  include  incomplete  returns  from  our 
May  and  June  releases  show  that  3,212,000  readers 
have  seen  our  pictures  and  stories  on  pickles  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  current  year.  However,  further 
returns  from  our  May  and  June  releases  should  in¬ 
crease  this  total  considerably.  In  addition  to  the  more 
complete  list  of  papers  which  have  used  our  material 
and  which  was  read  in  our  report  last  January,  we 
have,  also,  had  our  stories  and  pictures  used  by  the 
following  papers  which  had  heretofore  not  used  our 
copy. 

The  Covington,  Kentucky  “Post” 

Toledo,  Ohio  “Blade” 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  “Press” 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  “Democrat” 

The  Salt  Lake  City,  Iowa  “Tribune” 

We  have  kept  the  expenditures  for  our  educational 
and  publicity  program  as  far  as  possible  within  the 
limit  of  our  budget  and  will  continue  to  keep  our  activ¬ 
ities  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  our  income  for  this 
work.  (At  this  point  the  Secretary  passed  around  for 
examination  by  members  present  copies  of  the  releases 
sent  out  as  well  as  tear  sheets  from  leading  newspapers 
showing  how  this  material  has  been  used  by  these  pub¬ 
lications  in  their  food  pages.) 

DISCUSSION  OF  ACREAGE  AND  CROP  OUTLOOK 
President  LaFrance  requested  members  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  to  give  their  opinions  on  the 
acreage  and  crop  outlook  in  their  respective  territories. 
A  summary  in  part  of  some  of  the  members  comments 
follows : 


MOST  CONVENIENCES 


“/(  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  ^rlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Five  years  to  develop  this  new  Continuous  Vegetable 
Peeler  —  but  results  justify  every  minute  of  research 
and  development. 

This  new  machine  peels  vegetables  faster  and  better; 
normal  capacity  is  two  tons  per  hour.  It  peels  them 
uniformly  and  to  shape,  giving  far  less  waste  and 
naturally  increased  yield.  Trimming  costs  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  reduced. 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  does  a  bigger  job  at 
less  cost,  because  all  through  its  design  and  develop¬ 
ment,  economical  use  in  today’s  canning  plant  was 
kept  uppermost  in  mind. 

If  you  want  a  smoother  finished  product,  a  higher  yield 
per  ton  and  more  profits  at  the  end  of  the  season,  mail 
the  coupon  today ! 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 
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DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Name 


Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler 

(Built  under  Urschel  Patents) 


rwu  iviMwninBKT  wuKruKMiivri  D-202-T 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

n  Full  Details  of  the  New  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 
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MR.  HIRSCH,  KENTUCKY :  “Acreage  has  been  somewhat 
easier  to  obtain  during  the  current  season  due  to  favorable 
planting  conditions.  Therefore,  there  will  be  some  increase  in 
total  acreage  in  this  territory.” 

MR.  BLANDFORD,  MICHIGAN:  “Our  acreage  has  been 
increased  about  10  per  cent  over  last  year.  We  hope  to  get 
the  same  yield  that  we  did  last  year.  While  early  season 
conditions  are  more  favorable,  Michigan  nearly  always  has  a 
dry  spell  some  time  during  the  summer  which  may  endanger 
plants  with  short  roots  in  case  a  i)eriod  of  drought  develops 
during  the  summer.  At  present  moisture  is  ample.” 

MR.  KNOX,  MICHIGAN:  “Acreage  in  our  territory  is 
normal  in  amount  showing  a  slight  increase  over  last  year. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  rain,  but  it  is  too  early  to  predict  final 
results.” 

MR.  DICKINSON,  CENTRAL  STATES:  “We  have  obtained 
a  normal  amount  of  acreage,  although  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  due  to  indifference  of  some  farmers  toward  planting 
cucumbers.  Planting  conditions  have  been  favorable  and  out¬ 
look  appears  good.” 

MR.  HATHAWAY,  CENTRAL  STATES:  “We  have  not 
changed  our  acreage  total  much  from  last  year.  It  has  been 
somewhat  hard  to  contract,  but  we  have  obtained  a  normal 
amount.  There  has  been  somewhat  too  much  rain  for  the 
planting  season  but  believe  a  good  crop  is  in  prospect.” 

MR.  CALLENDER,  MINNESOTA:  “We  are  starting  the 
season  with  plenty  of  moisture.  There  has  been  some  damage 
from  cutworms,  but  the  situation  is  generally  favorable  so  far, 
and  we  look  for  a  good  crop.” 

MR.  SCHILLO,  CENTRAL  STATES:  “We  have  about  the 
same  acreage  as  last  year,  and  conditions  so  far  are  favorable 
for  a  good  crop.” 

MR.  BEAR,  WISCONSIN :  “We  have  had  somewhat  too  much 
rain  in  Wisconsin  for  this  early  in  the  season.  Our  acreage 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year.” 

MR.  RILEY,  WISCONSIN:  “Conditions  are  favorable  so  far, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  judge  what  the  crop  will  be  like.” 

MR.  BALLINGER,  IOWA:  “Conditions  in  Iowa  so  far  this 
year  have  been  ideal  from  the  growers’  standpoint.  Due  to 
short  crops  during  past  years  we  have  increased  our  acreage 
about  50  per  cent  over  last  year  and  look  for  a  good  yield.” 

MR.  BOND,  WISCONSIN:  “We  have  increased  our  acreage 
slightly  in  amount  and  growing  conditions  appear  favorable.” 

MR.  CHARLES  WALKER,  MICHIGAN:  “Our  acreage  will 
be  about  one-third  less  than  last  year,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  solicit  the  farmers  at  all.  Worms  and  bugs 
are  rather  bad,  causing  some  damage.  We  have  had  a  few 
calls  for  additional  seed.” 

MR.  GEORGE  WALKER,  MICHIGAN:  “We  understand  that 
cucumber  acreage  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  has  been 
very  greatly  increased  over  last  year.  In  Michigan  there  has 
been  an  excess  of  moisture  and  farmers  have  planted  other 
crops  first  so  there  may  be  more  cucumber  acreage  planted 
later.” 

MR.  BALZA,  WISCONSIN:  “We  have  had  some  requests 
for  additional  seed  due  to  excessive  rains  requiring  replanting. 
It,  also,  appears  that  there  will  be  considerable  trouble  with 
bugs  and  worms  this  year.” 

MR.  LAFRANCE,  MINNESOTA:  “It  has  been  difficult  for 
field  men  in  our  territory  to  get  around  due  to  bad  roads. 
Therefore,  we  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  contracting  but 
consider  the  outlook  good.  We  have  had  a  slight  frost  in 
Minnesota.” 

MR.  WOODARD,  ILLINOIS:  “While  we  have  had  ample 
moisture  during  the  planting  season,  this  situation  holds  danger 
in  that  plant  roots  do  not  reach  down  far  into  the  soil.  There¬ 
fore  if  we  have  a  bad  dry  spell  later  in  the  summer  with  the 
roots  near  the  surface,  there  is  a  possibility  of  plants  being 
killed  very  quickly.” 


TOMATO  FRUIT  WORM  WARNING 

From  J.  J.  Rogers 

Secretary,  Indiana  Canners  Association 

To  Canners  of  Indiana. 

Gentlemen : 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  a  possible  infestation  of 
the  Tomato  Fruit  Worm,  J.  J.  Davis,  Chief  in  En¬ 
tomology,  Purdue  University,  has  sent  to  us,  by  request, 
the  following  communication: 

“The  corn  ear  worm  or  tomato  fruit  worm,  has 
within  the  past  week  shown  up  in  threatening  numbers 
in  Gibson  and  Knox  counties,  in  Indiana.  Mr.  E.  V. 
Walter  of  the  federal  cereal  and  forage  insect  labora¬ 
tory  found  eggs  and  very  young  larvae  at  Lafayette 
June  26.  Earlier  reports  from  states  south  of  Indiana 
advise  us  of  rather  severe  attacks  in  many  southern 
states  where  tomatoes  are  grown  commercially.  With 
favorable  weather,  such  as  we  are  now  having,  we 
can  anticipate  two  full  and  perhaps  three  full  genera¬ 
tions  in  southern  Indiana  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  and  at  least  two  full  generations  in  central 
Indiana.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  few  natural 
enemies  of  the  tomato  fruit  worm  and  when  it  shows 
up  abundant  as  early  as  June  we  may  anticipate  con¬ 
tinued  and  increasing  abundance  until  killed  off  by 
cold  weather  in  fall.  This  knowledge  will  emphasize 
the  importance  of  adopting  every  practical  control, 
beginning  early. 

Before  suggesting  control  measures  and  precautions 
to  minimize  the  hazard  of  insect  remnants  in  the 
finished  product  of  the  canning  factory,  it  is  well  we 
understand  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  insects,  a 
knowledge  of  which  will  aid  us  in  understanding  the 
recommendations  to  be  made. 

The  tomato  fruit  worm  has  a  wide  range  of  hosts, 
over  100  different  food  plants  having  been  recorded. 
In  general,  it  is  true  that  they  prefer  solid  plant  ma¬ 
terials  rather  than  foliage.  Thus  we  find  it  eating  into 
green  bolls  of  cotton  in  the  south  where  it  is  known 
as  the  cotton  boll  worm.  Farther  north  it  commonly 
eats  into  the  buds  of  tobacco  and  is  known  as  the 
tobacco  bud  worm.  In  Indiana  it  is  best  known  as  the 
corn  ear  worm  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  as  the 
tomato  fruit  worm,  because  it  eats  into  the  ears  of 
corn  and  into  the  fruits  of  tomato.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  moth  has  definite  preferences 
of  hosts  upon  which  to  deposit  eggs  and  perhaps  corn, 
particularly  sweet  corn,  is  the  preferred  of  all  hosts. 
The  small  size  of  corn  and  the  early  appearance  of  the 
fruit  worm  moths  may  explain  in  part  the  early  heavy 
infestation  on  tomatoes  this  year. 

This  insect  does  not  normally  winter  in  Indiana 
and  therefore  the  infestations  develop  from  moths  fly¬ 
ing  in  from  states  to  the  south.  Whether  or  not  they 
wintered  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Indiana  last 
winter  is  not  known  but  evidently  they  wintered  safely 
farther  north  than  normally. 

The  moths  lay  many  eggs,  each  female  moth  being 
capable  of  laying  from  500  to  3,000  eggs,  these  being 
placed  singly  on  foliage  or  other  parts  of  the  plant,  in 
the  case  of  corn,  especially  on  the  silks.  The  life  cycle 

(Continued  on  page  SU) 
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Avoid  Trouble 
During  the  Packing 
Season 

Arrange  now  -  for  comprehensive  in¬ 
surance  protection  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  right  coverage  at  all  times  - 
for  the  minimum  cost. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER.  Incoiporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Speed  and  more  speed!  Canners  insist  on  it  for 
three  reasons ;  To  increase  the  pack  in  the  brief 
season;  to  insure  maximum  quality  by  reducing 
the  time  from  garden  to  can;  and,  to  reduce 
labor  costs  per  line. 

This  new  18-valve  Juice  Filler  gives  you  the 
high  speed  you’ve  been  asking  for.  It  fills  150 
to  200  cans  a  minute — and  more — any  height 
can  and  up  to  a  No.  3  diameter. 

New  style  valves  are  absolutely  drip-proof  and 
leak-proof — give  hairline  accuracy  even  at  this 
terrific  speed — quickly  adjusted  for  any  level  of 
fill  desired. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  this  new 
high  speed  Juice  Filler. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

{  FOOD  ^CHINERy'cORpTJrATION 

I  (Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

I  Please  send  me 


j  □  Full  Details  of  the  New  18-Valve  Juice  Filler. 

I  Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 

I  Name _  _ 

j  Address _ 

City _ _ _ _ ^  _ — _ i 
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Selecting  A  Retail  Salesman 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CANNER  in  New  York  State  writes: 

“For  the  first  time  it  seems  as  if  we  are  in  a 
position  to  employ  a  retail  salesman.  None  of  the 
boys  about  the  factory  is  well  enough  trained  in  meeting 
the  public  to  warrant  our  entrusting  him  with  the  duties 
of  such  a  position,  and  at  the  moment  we  do  not  care  to 
advertise  for  the  man  we  want.  Do  you  recommend  any 
particular  type  of  salesman  for  a  firm  in  our  position?” 

Many  men  are  of  many  minds.  One  can  present 
a  number  of  arguments  favoring  the  employment  of 
a  particular  individual  after  knowing  something  of  his 
early  education,  meeting  him  and  judging  of  his  fitness 
for  meeting  those  whose  opinions  he  wishes  to  influence 
favorably.  Another  will  have  as  many  valid  argu¬ 
ments  why  another  man  will  do  well  in  the  position, 
and  possibly  even  better  than  the  one  whose  merits 
are  under  discussion.  After  all,  the  experience  of  a 
man  hiring  several  retail  salesmen  yearly  should  be  of 
value  to  our  reader,  who  is  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  one  he  wishes  to  represent  him  in  the  retail 
trade,  in  the  trading  area  in  which  he  has  or  seeks 
distribution. 

This  regional  representative  I  have  in  mind  most 
often  takes  into  his  sales  organization  the  valued  em¬ 
ployee  of  some  chain  store  who  has  attained  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  store  manager  in  a  busy  store,  and  who  has 
held  such  a  job  long  enough  to  have  been  rated  as 
successful  in  it.  Such  action  has  a  great  deal  to  com¬ 
mend  it  and  but  little  can  be  argued  against  the  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  gaining  of  a  store  managership  by  a  chain  store 
worker  is  concrete  evidence  the  man  is  able  to  make 
decisions,  that  he  is  apt  in  meeting  the  public,  that  he 
makes  friends  easily,  that  he  has  something  of  execu¬ 
tive  ability,  and,  above  all,  that  he  is  a  merchandiser  of 
no  mean  calibre.  In  this  list  of  attributes  you  have  a 
great  deal  to  commend  a  man  to  a  position  calling  on 
retail  grocers  and  often  larger  buyers  as  well.  The 
employee  certainly  is  beyond  the  callowness  of  youth; 
he  has  met  the  world  and  to  an  extent  at  least,  calls  it 
his  oyster! 

A  manager  of  a  chain  store  has  been  trained  in 
learning  the  essential  sales  points  of  many  food 
articles.  In  some  fortunate  instances  he  has  sold  those 
he  will  carry  to  the  retailers  of  a  wide  area ;  in  any  case 
it  will  not  require  a  long  period  of  training  before  he 
grasps  and  retains  the  principal  sales  arguments  as  to 
why  the  line  he  will  sell  should  be  stocked  by  dealers 
and  asked  for  by  housewives.  Thus  his  spell  of  pre¬ 
selling  training  will  be  shortened,  expense  before  he 
produces  will  be  lessened,  and  the  final  impression  he 
makes  on  the  trade  will  be  more  favorable,  than  that 


of  a  man  who  may  have  been  selling  insurance  and  feels 
he  ought  to  switch  to  selling  tangibles  instead  of  in¬ 
tangibles. 

This  judging  of  values  often  causes  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  those  prospective  salesmen  who  have  been 
unused  to  selling  canned  foods.  Any  man  making  his 
living  by  selling  insurance,  air  conditioning,  real  estate, 
and  a  score  of  other  intangibles,  is  apt  to  feel  he  lowers 
his  standards  of  selling  when  he  takes  on  a  job  calling 
for  the  cutting  of  actual  samples  and  the  comparison 
of  ones  line  with  that  of  a  competitor.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case  as  our  readers  know  very  well.  The 
man  with  a  job  at  present  in  a  corporate  chain  retail 
outlet  knows  how  often  he  has  been  able  to  increase 
sales  to  a  housewife,  because  he  knew  from  head¬ 
quarters  postings,  of  some  sales  angle  in  connection 
with  a  product  that  helped  him  put  the  sale  over.  And 
not  as  a  tangible  either. 

Best  of  all,  the  employees  of  a  chain  store  know 
from  necessity  that  sales  must  be  made,  not  waited  for, 
if  volume  is  to  be  increased  and  earnings  as  well.  The 
successful  chain  store  manager  employed  at  present 
has  seen  customer  after  customer  induced  to  try  a 
certain  brand  of  food  when  she  asked  for  a  different 
one,  and  has  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  customer 
once  introduced  to  the  delights  of  so  and  so’s  beans 
will  quite  often  remain  a  steady  user  of  them.  Such 
experience  sells  a  man  as  nothing  else  will,  on  the 
value  of  knowing  your  goods  thoroughly  and  their 
principal  uses  as  well. 

Salesmanship  of  canned  foods  today  calls  for  quite 
a  lot  of  perspiration  as  well  as  a  good  measure  of  in¬ 
spiration.  The  inspiration  will  carry  a  salesman 
over  many  a  rough  spot,  and  tide  over  a  poor  day,  but 
the  perspiration  developed  during  traveling  between 
calls  made  early  and  late  will  temper  the  inspiration  to 
such  an  extent  you  will  have  a  go-getter  when  the  pro¬ 
per  mixture  of  each  pre-requisite  for  selling  is  rightly 
combined  in  one  man.  Employees  of  retail  stores  are 
accustomed  to  long  hours,  their  pay  and  freedom  are  not 
as  great  as  that  of  a  salesman.  Take  any  man  worth  his 
salt  from  selling  at  retail  to  a  job  with  a  sample  case 
with  salesman’s  hours  and  he’ll  feel,  for  the  first  six 
months  on  the  job  at  least,  that  he  is  more  or  less  on  a 
vacation. 

The  better  hours,  the  increased  pay,  the  necessary 
resourcefulness  of  a  salesman  will  allow  him  to  be 
readily  sold  on  the  value  of  weekend  sales  arranged  for 
in  advance  and  conducted  properly.  These  sales  in 
my  opinion  are  of  so  much  importance  to  the  proper 
and  profitable  introduction  of  a  product  to  a  market 
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or  its  maintainance  there,  I  am  prejudiced  at  once  in 
favor  of  the  prospective  salesman  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  hold  such  sales.  On  this  account  I  feel  the 
example  of  the  district  salesmanager  I  have  mentioned 
as  employing  retail  salesmen  from  corporate  chain 
stores  as  his  representatives  is  well  worth  following. 

The  representative,  once  he  is  employed,  is  going  to 
work  in  a  different  world  for  a  while,  the  difference 
from  what  he  is  accustomed  to  will  be  welcomed  by  him 
and  in  turn,  the  dealers  on  whom  he  calls  will  be  glad 
to  listen  to  his  merchandising  suggestions  as  soon  as 
they  know  of  the  salesman’s  former  connection.  As 
long  as  corporate  chain  stores  are  doing  the  volume  of 
business  they  enjoy  today  they  will  be  rightfully  looked 
to  as  leaders  in  selling,  as  indeed,  they  are !  More  and 
more  we  are  looking  as  retail  dealers  to  the  firm  ser¬ 
vicing  us  to  the  best  advantage  from  our  view-point. 
A  salesman  such  as  is  often  developed  from  a  retail 
store  salesman  is  well  equipped  to  talk  the  retail  cus¬ 
tomer’s  language,  to  help  him  with  his  displays  and  in 
short,  give  a  lot  of  service  to  his  customers. 

My  friend  referred  to  before,  when  considering 
employing  a  man  looks  carefully  to  one  qualification  all 
retail  salesmen  must  possess  to  a  high  degree,  the 
higher  the  better.  Any  man  must  be  able  to  develop 
the  ability  if  he  does  not  have  it  at  the  start,  to  work 
out  of  situations  arising  daily  that  in  a  retail  store 
operation  would  call  for  a  word  to  or  from  the  district 
supervisor.  Some  men  are  more  able  than  others 
to  quickly  work  capably  and  honestly  away  from  the 
constant  supervision  of  an  immediate  superior  and  such 
men  are  most  desirable  as  salesmen.  Choose  carefully 
those  you  will  entrust  with  your  samples  and  label 
books ;  be  as  certain  as  you  can  that  they  will  do  a  full 
day’s  work  hundreds  of  miles  from  your  office,  and  then 
start  them  out  after  the  training  you  will  give  them. 

Often  a  retail  employee  apt  at  making  quickly  attrac¬ 
tive  store  displays  will  prove  an  asset  to  a  canner  that 
can  not  be  replaced  except  at  the  expense  of  growing 
sales  and  good  will.  Selling  today,  as  I  have  often 
written,  is  not  a  matter  of  simply  getting  the  order, 
but,  instead,  when  most  effective,  consists  in  helping 
the  retail  dealer  move  promptly  at  a  profit,  the  goods 
he  is  willing  to  buy.  Not  every  successful  retail  sales¬ 
man  is  a  paragon  of  virtues;  not'all  are  good  display 
men ;  some  have  only  winning  personalities  to  commend 
them  together  with  a  willingness  to  work.  Such  men 
are  often  most  able  salesmen  and  especially  when  con¬ 
ducting  store  sales  and  demonstrations.  Last  Saturday 
I  had  the  good  luck  to  look  in  on  the  fag  end  of  a  sale 
moving  over  a  thousand  cans  of  a  single  food  product 
in  a  single  day,  from  the  stock  of  a  small  store.  The 
salesman  in  charge  of  the  sale  is  not  a  display  man,  he 
is  not  a  lady’s  man  but  he  is  a  willing  worker.  All 
day  long  he  sold  ordinary  grocery  items,  he  sold  a  great 
many  of  them,  he  loaded  orders,  he  even  swept  out  but 
all  day  long  all  the  clerks  in  the  store  were  selling  his 
line  to  every  customer  possible. 

Our  inquiring  canner  will  do  well  to  follow  the  lead 
of  my  friend  and  secure  as  his  first  retail  salesman,  one 
with  experience  in  selling  behind  the  counter  and  if 
possible  in  a  corporate  chain  outlet  or  some  large  mer¬ 
chandising  independent  store. 


Lower  Costs 
Greater  Yield 
on  Cream  or  Whole  Grain 
with  the  New  CRCO 


CORN  CUTTER 


The  finest  single-head  corn  cutter  ever  offered  to  the  canning 
trade!  Operates  on  entirely  new  principle  of  cutting  whole 
grain  and  cream-style  com.  Maximum  production.  No 
stops  for  plugs.  Adjustable  for  any  depth.  Gives  more  uni¬ 
form  cut  without  blackheads,  butts  or  chaff.  Produces  more 
corn  per  ton. 

Whole-grain  corn  is  always  cut  full-kernel  depth  and  sealed 
against  leakage  from  the  pulpy  section  during  the  cleaning 
and  washing  process. 

Send  for  further  information  and  full  details  on  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  method  of  com  cutting. 


Write  for  Bulletin  CC-1 


CllsUmHuJer 


Comfjantf^  Incorfjorafed 
NinGRUR  FULLS,  N.V. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
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A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 

Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
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GRAMS  of 


FOUR  FISH  PACKING  concems  of  Benicia,  California, 
have  announced  plans  for  moving  from  that  city  to 
McNear’s  Point,  near  San  Rafael,  to  save  the  long  trip 
to  make  deliveries  from  ocean  fishing  grounds.  These 
are  the  Fish-deLish  Company,  Old  Capital  Packing 
Company,  Fish  Packers  and  Hoffman  Packing  Co. 

• 

BEN  BERNIE  and  All  the  Lads  will  continue  broad¬ 
casting  for  the  American  Can  Company  over  the  NBC 
Blue  Network  through  the  summer  under  a  contract 
renewal  which  becomes  effective  July  27th.  They  are 
heard  over  the  NBC-Blue  Network  from  9:00  to  9:30 
P.  M.,  E.  D.  S.  T.,  each  Tuesday. 

• 

c.  ORSER  COMPANY,  Poplar,  Wisconsin,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Lange  Canning  Company,  who  will  supply  the 
help,  will  freeze  peas  in  containers  of  various  weights. 
The  peas  are  to  be  furnished  from  the  canning  com¬ 
pany’s  acreage. 

• 

G.  MASELLI  &  SONS  will  erect  an  olive  oil  and  by¬ 
products  plant  near  Strathmore,  California,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $30,000. 

• 

THE  1937  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS  in  the  United 
States,  published  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  The 
listing  indicates  location  of  factory  or  factories  and 
kinds  of  canned  food  products  packed  by  each  firm. 

• 

GLASCOTE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  glass-lined  tanks  and  kettles,  announce 
the  appointment  of  Charles  W.  Glaser  as  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  metropolitan  New  York  territory. 

• 

E.  c.  CHRISTENSEN  plans  to  spend  some  $20,000  in 
expansion  of  the  plant  recently  acquired  at  Weslaco, 
Texas.  Site  has  also  been  purchased  for  the  erection 
of  another  plant  to  be  put  into  operation  in  the  fall. 

• 

THE  ALAMEDA  COUNTY  CANNING  VEGETABLE  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  has  arranged  to  erect  a  cannery  at  Irvington, 
California. 

• 

LAUREL  CANNING  COMPANY’S  plant  at  Laurel,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  suffered  approximately  $4,000  fire  damage 
on  June  27th. 

• 

DIRECTORS  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  have  voted  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
desirability  of  the  corporation  manufacturing  its  own 
cans.  The  company  recently  purchased  two  large 
tracts  of  land  near  its  main  canning  plant  and  now 
has  ample  space  for  a  plant  of  this  kind. 


INTEREST 


MORROW  CANNING  CORPORATION,  dog  food  packers, 
has  purchased  property  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  GUARD  SOCIETY  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  Associated  Industries,  has  set  Monday 
evening,  January  24th,  at  7 :00  P.  M.  as  the  date  and 
time  for  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet.  President 
Ed  Woelper  announces.  At  the  last  meeting  action 
for  a  closed  membership  was  taken,  which  means  any 
members  in  arrears  will  be  suspended  to  admit  those 
heading  the  long  waiting  list. 

R.  J.  MATTINGLY  has  leased  space  in  a  warehouse 
building  at  Aurora,  Indiana,  for  the  operation  of  a 
cannery. 

• 

ARTHUR  M.  WOODMAN,  of  Nestle’s  Milk  Products, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been  chosen 
Treasurer  of  the  Purchasing  Agents’  Association  of 
Northern  California. 

• 

DRAPER  BROKERAGE  COMPANY,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  and 
L.  S.  Gordon  Company,  have  consolidated  to  form  the 
Draper  Gordon  Brokerage  Company.  Rufus  H. 
Draper,  C.  Stuart  Draper,  and  L.  S.  Gordon  form  the 
partnership. 

COLTER  CANNING  COMPANY,  Hoagland,  Indiana,  has 
built  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  increase  the  output  of 
tomatoes. 

BEATING  THE  FREIGHT  RISE 

ITH  all  carriers  increasing  their  east-bound 
transcontinental  rates  by  5  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  carload  shipments  of  60,000  pounds 
on  canned  foods,  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store 
distributors  in  the  east  and  midwest  are  ordering  for¬ 
ward  consignments  which  must  move  by  rail  prior  to 
August  1,  the  effective  date  of  the  new  rates. 

The  origin  territory  affected  by  this  increase,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  C.  Pascarella  of  the  transportation  committee 
of  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  may  be  roughly  described  as  west  of  Denver  and 
the  destination  territory  east  of  Denver. 

While  the  new  rate  will  not  importantly  affect  the 
operations  of  wholesale  canned  foods  distributors  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  dis¬ 
tributors  normally  move  the  greater  part  of  their 
canned  foods  purchases  on  the  West  Coast  eastward 
via  the  intercoastal  steamship  lines,  the  rates  will  mean 
higher  costs  to  distributors  operating  in  many  parts  of 
the  midwest  and  south. 
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360  Pasest  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 

1936  edition 


360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  **Can-able^^ 

All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyright^  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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July  12, 19S7 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


BURDENSOME  RELIEF 

A  NOTHER  measure  now  before  Congress  that  is  of 
vital  interest  to  both  canners  and  their  distribu- 
/  \tors  is  House  Joint  Resolution  409,  proposing  a 
study  and  survey  of  all  taxes  that  are  required  to  be 
paid  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  or  processing  major  food  commodities, 
whether  such  taxes  were  paid  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  or  to  any  state,  territorial,  or  district  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the  Treasury 
Department  would  be  delegated  to  conduct  the  survey. 

While  the  results  of  such  a  survey  might  prove  of 
value  to  the  industry  in  opposing  additional  imposts, 
the  use  to  which  such  findings  would  be  put  are  less 
acceptable.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  shall  submit  a  report  of  its  survey  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  and  shall  embody  in  such  report 
suggested  legislation  that  would  require  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  major  food  com¬ 
modities  to  label  such  commodities  so  that  purchasers 
readily  might  ascertain  the  amount  of  taxes  that  had 
been  paid  in  the  course  of  manufacture  or  processing 
of  such  food  commodities. 

The  cause  of  label  reform  in  the  canned  foods  field 
is  now  progressing  nicely.  Descriptive  labeling  has 
called  for  label  redesigning;  the  adoption  of  alpha¬ 
betical  grade  labeling  by  some  canners  and  distributors 
has  also  necessitated  changes  of  this  nature. 

Any  federal  regulation  which  would  require  con¬ 
tainers  to  indicate  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  in  the 
course  of  manufacture  or  processing  would  be  the 
straw  that  would  break  the  camel’s  back.  Canners 
have  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their 
labels;  this  likewise  holds  true  of  private  label  dis¬ 
tributors.  When  it  is  recalled  that  a  survey  conducted 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  following  an  investigation  on  “double  taxa¬ 
tion”  in  1933  reported  that  there  were  not  less  than 
3,974  license,  permit,  and  occupational  taxes  in  the 
various  states  alone,  the  job  of  accurate  compilation 
and  presentation  of  such  data  on  a  canned  foods  label 
becomes  staggering. 

Canners  and  distributors  would  welcome  any  investi¬ 
gation  into  tax  problems  which  might  lighten  the  load. 
A  parade  of  tax  statistics  would  scarcely  prove  beauti¬ 
fying  to  a  canned  foods  label,  however,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  if  canners  and  wholesalers  ever  saw  the 
real  figures  on  the  taxes  which  they  are  paying,  the 


food  industry  might  lose  many  of  its  stalwarts  who 
conceivably  might  hie  themselves  to  quiet  refugees  in 
Tahiti  or  other  havens  from  the  tax  collector. 

TRADE  COMMISSION  CHANGES 

RANCIS  L.  WHITMARSH,  chairman  of  the  pure 
food  and  legislative  committee  of  National-Ameri- 
can  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  this  week 
called  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  Senate  2640,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  introduced 
by  Senator  David  L.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

“The  purpose  of  this  bill,”  Mr.  Whitmarsh  said,  “is 
to  encourage  planning  in  industry  by  permitting  con¬ 
trolled  cooperation,  and  to  protect  agriculture,  labor, 
and  consumers  through  amendments  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  The  bill  would  amend  and 
broaden  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act  as  follows: 

“1.  The  personnel  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  increased  from  five  to  nine  members. 

“2.  The  definition  of  the  term  ‘interstate  commerce’ 
would  be  broadened,  and  the  measure  would  prohibit 
not  only  unfair  methods  of  competition,  but  also  unfair 
trade  practices  in  commerce. 

“3.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  hold  trade  practice  conferences  and  to  determine 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair  practices. 
Trade  practice  conferences  now  are  held  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  although  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cific  statutory  authorization  for  such  conferences,  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances  the  conferences  are 
initiated  by  industry  itself. 

“4.  The  measure  would  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  approve  cooperative  agreements  in  in¬ 
dustry,  after  hearing,  on  condition  that  such  agree¬ 
ments  were  reasonable  and  economically  sound  and 
would  not  result  in  price  fixing  or  in  selling  in  excess 
of  a  fair  and  reasonable  price;  and  also  provided  such 
prices  would  not  depress  wages  or  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  labor  or  the  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

“While  the  measure  would  waive  the  provisions  of 
the  anti-trust  statutes  in  connection  with  approved 
agreements  that  were  in  the  public  interest,  those 
statutes  would  be  retained  in  order  to  prevent  monopo¬ 
listic  practices  in  violation  of  approved  agreements. 

“The  bill  is  long  and  we  have  attempted  to  outline 
briefly  what  are  the  principal  points  of  interest  to 
members.  You  will  be  informed  of  future  develop¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  measure.” 
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A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


THE  1937  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  28th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannert  Aeeociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association^ 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Sinsle  or  Double  Cut 


Mortal  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 

Mortal  Corn  Husker 

Either  Sinsle  or  Double 

Mortal  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS.  Morral,  Ohio 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Growing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


Syualiti^ 


5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

“Largest  manufacturers  of  S/8  bushel  canners’  Held  hampers  in  the  world’’ 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  iveek  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE— 1  306  H.  P.  Keeler  Watertube  Boiler;  2  150  H.  P. 
Heine  Watertube  Boilers;  1  170  H.  P.  HRT  Boiler;  Several  sizes 
vertical  Boilers;  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Pumps,  TVaps,  Meters, 
Reducing  Valves,  Separators,  Steam  Engines;  1  56,000  gallon 
water  softner,  and  general  power  plant  equipment.  Boiler 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  power  5-row  Bean  or  Potato  Sprayer,  150  gal. 
capacity,  in  good  condition,  has  4  H.  P.  engine;  1  Leffel  Marine 
type,  return  flue  35  H.  P.  boiler,  good  usable  condition,  reason 
for  selling  need  larger  one.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Retorts,  modern,  round  inside  measurements  66 
inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter,  perfect  condition,  $50.00  each; 
Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No.  V  913  M,  Belt  Driven, 
intake  and  discharge  1%  inches,  in  perfect  condition,  only 
slightly  used,  $50.00.  All  F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  A.  D.  Cook  Deep  Well  Pump,  size  4x24,  never 
been  used;  1  70  H.  P.  Oil  Field  Type  Boiler;  1  30  H.  P.  Oil  Field 
Type  Boiler;  2  Freeman  Hoist  upright  Engines  10  H.  P.;  1  8-Disc 
Exhaust  Box  50  inches  wide  93  inches  long;  1  4-Compartment 
Process  Tank  and  7  Crates;  Lot  of  Shaft  Hangers  and  Steel 
Split  Pulleys.  Priced  to  sell.  Rush  Canning  Co.,  Washburn,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Machinery  of  a  large  Delaware  cannery.  Plant 
being  dismantled.  Washers;  Scalders;  Ayars  and  Souder 
Fillers,  all  sizes  and  types;  Auto  Can  Conveyors;  Open  Kettles; 
Pea  and  Bean  Cleaners;  Bean  Cutters;  Bean  and  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Fillers;  Potato  Peeler;  Vegetable  Chopper;  Cypress 
Tanks;  Pumpkin  Seeder  and  Cutter;  Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers; 
Coons  Apple  Peeler  and  Quarterers;  Sorting  Tables;  Hydraulic 
Presses  and  Pumps;  Apple  Grinders;  Conveyors;  Steam  Traps. 
W.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  Used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped 
on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesman  wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept. 
CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor  No.  3  large  Scalder,  nice  shape,  re¬ 
conditioned,  bargain.  Greenabaum  Bros.,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Retorts,  3  crate  size;  Sprague  Hand  Packed 
Filler;  6-Pocket  Peerless  Syruper;  Knapp  Labeling  Machine; 
Cooling  Tank;  Track  and  Trolleys;  No.  2  Continental  Can 
Washer;  2  Sprague  Shaker  Washers;  1-16  H.  P.  Westinghouse 
Motor;  Fairbanks  Platform  Scale.  Also  other  equipment. 
Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  ex¬ 
change  for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a 
complete  line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  All  Seasons,  75  cents  thousand,  100,000, 
$50.00.  Tomato  plants  certified,  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Bonny- 
best,  Johnbaer,  Stone  and  Baltimore,  $1.00  thousand,  100,000, 
$75.00.  Snowball  Cauliflower  Plants  $2.00  thousand,  100,000, 
$150.00.  Prompt  shipments  by  express  or  truck.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  canning  factory  located 
at  Centreville,  Maryland,  Queen  Anne  County.  Two- 
story  frame  building  75x150  feet,  first  floor  heavily 
constructed  in  cement.  150  feet  from  State  road, 
acres  of  land.  Railroad  siding.  Fresh  water  all  the 
year  around.  Separate  Boiler  rooms.  One  Erie 
Horizontal  Boiler  250  H.  P.  and  two  boilers  of  125 
H.  P.  each.  All  in  fine  condition.  Four  Copper  Vacuum 
Pans,  one  1,000  gallon  capacity,  one  650  gallons  and 
two  of  400  gallons  each,  all  practically  new.  Two 
Sprague  Tomato  Pulpers,  two  Scalders,  two  Rotary 
Washers,  two  Filling  Machines,  Processing  Kettles,  one 
Exhaust  Box,  75  H.  P.  Steam  Engine,  six  inch  free 
running  well.  Electric  Motors,  Water  Pump,  Peeling 
Tables  with  complete  sets  of  tools,  etc.  The  factory 
has  been  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  tomato  paste 
and  canning  tomatoes.  Will  sell  Vacuum  Pans  sep¬ 
arately.  Scaramelli  &  Co.,  Inc.,  192-194  Franklin  St., 
New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modem  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist-Bacteriologist  for  development,  research 
and  control  by  large  year-round  canner  of  vegetables  in  the 
Mid-West.  Address  Box  B-2242  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
practical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist  for  a  year-round  position  with  large 
producer  of  Eastern  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  State  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  to  start  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
B-2228,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  head  warehouseman  in  large  canned 
foods  factory.  Must  be  able  to  handle  men.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  previous  employment.  Splendid  opportunity  to  right 
man.  Address  Box  B-2239  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  handle  production  in  year-round 
Mid-western  canning  plant.  Give  full  details  in  letter.  Good 
opening  for  man  who  can  produce.  Address  Box  B-2226  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contrihvtiona  Welcome 


RESTAURANT  WORRY 

“People  here  seem  to  think  spoons  are  medicine.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Something  to  be  taken  after  every  meal.” 

Young  Thing  (somewhat  hesitantly) :  Fd  like  to 
buy  a  petticoat. 

Floor  Walker :  Antique  department  on  the  third  floor, 
miss.  ' 

DEATH  DEFYING 

“I’ve  sent  many  a  man  out  to  face  danger  and  pos¬ 
sible  death,  girlie.” 

“Oh,  are  you  an  army  officer  or  something  like  that?” 

“No,  I’m  a  saxophone  teacher.” 

“It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.” 

“Nonsense!  You  need  four  people  to  play  bridge.” 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  com, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


PATIENCE  TAXED 

The  six-year-old  daughter  stood  in  rapt  attention  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  her  father,  who  was  sound  asleep  and 
snoring  loudly.  Finally  she  rushed  over  to  her  mother. 

“Mama,”  she  cried,  “Daddy’s  so  mad  about  that  new 
tax  bill  that  he’s  growling  in  his  sleep.” 

“I  see  you  have  a  new  room-mate.” 

“No — I  bought  this  tie  myself.” 


ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  a 
two  or  more  line  canning  plant  by  experienced  man.  Location 
not  essential.  Experienced  in  vacuum  packing  of  corn  and  peas. 
Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2241  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


“I  heard  Jim  had  an  accident.” 

“Yes,  someone  gave  him  a  pet  alligator,  and  told  him 
it  would  eat  off  his  hand.” 

“Well?” 

“It  did.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  argument?” 

“It  was  sound,  very  sound — in  fact,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  sound  to  it.” 

ALL  BETS  OFF 

Miss  Take:  I’ll  bet  you  a  hundred  dollars  that  I’ll 
never  marry. 

Mr.  Entirely:  I’ll  take  you. 

Miss  Take:  Will  you  really?  Then  I  won’t  bet  after 
all. 

“Doctor,  what  can  you  say  to  a  girl  who  jumps  into 
the  nearest  man’s  arms  every  time  she’s  frightened?” 

“Boo!” 


A  blotter  is  a  thing  you  spend  your  time  looking  for 
while  the  ink  is  drying. 


!!!! 


ST.  LOUIS 


’s  methods  of 


HERE  is  no  doubt  that  this 


company 

doing  business  are  pleasing  to  many  users  of  cans. 
Demand  for  Crown  Cans  is  steadily  growing  in  an  ever 
widening  circle. 

To  meet  these  demands,  additional  manufacturing 
facilities  have  been  established  at  Houston,  Tex.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  and  Madison,  Wis.  Deliveries  are  being 
made  from  these  points  for  the  1937  season. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  would  like  to  know  the  advantages 
Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer.  A  representative  will 
gladly  give  you  details,  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 


HOUSTON 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Jittery  Without  Good  Cause — Paying  Bets  Before  the  De¬ 
cision — The  Cherry  Situation — Prices  in  1933  and  1937. 

JITTERS — ^We  cannot  recall  a  time  when  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  the  “jitters”  as  badly  as  it  seems  to 
have  them  right  now.  Not  over  the  increased 
costs  in  labor,  crops  and  all  else,  a  real  cause  for 
worry,  but  that  the  packs  will  be  excessive !  In  face  of 
opinions  expressed  directly  to  us  by  canners  whom  we 
have  always  considered  the  best  business  men  in  the 
industry,  we  say  as  plainly  as  we  know  how,  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  fears  or  feelings.  They  have 
allowed  themselves  to  become  stampeded  by  the  great 
buyers  who  clearly  see  much  higher  prices  for  all  foods 
in  the  very  near  future.  The  buyers’  objective  is  to 
keep  canned  foods  prices  down,  and  the  canners  are 
falling  into  their  trap. 

Tomato  canners  are  shaking  as  with  the  palsy,  and 
are  throwing  their  spot  holdings  on  the  market,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  these  holdings  are  unusually  light, 
and  the  coming  pack  predestined  to  be  far  below  con¬ 
suming  demand.  We  have  treated  this  in  our  editorial, 
and  suggest  you  read  that. 

Pea  canners  are  acting  in  the  same  way,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Eastern  and  Southern  canners  came 
through  with  shortened  packs;  that  the  pea  louse  is 
making  dangerous  appearance  in  the  heavy  pea  can¬ 
ning  regions,  and  that  the  summer  heat,  which  seems 
to  be  opening  up  now,  will  make  them  worse.  The 
heavy  pea  pack  has  not  yet  been  made.  Fancy  and 
extra  standard  peas  of  both  Alaskas  and  Sweets  will 
be  scarce  when  the  final  count  is  made.  There  will  be 
more  off-grade  peas,  sub-standards,  from  the  “bunch¬ 
ing”  of  the  crops,  but  if  pea  canners  will  label  and  sell 
them,  as  bargains,  for  exactly  what  they  are  they  will 
move  them  out,  and  keep  them  from  hurting  the  market 
on  good  standard  peas.  There  is  a  good  market  for 
them  at  the  low  prices,  12y^c  to  75c,  but  it  is  a  crime 
to  sell  good  standards  at  such  prices.  The  pea  canners 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  their  merchandising 
ability;  let’s  see  what  they  do  with  it.  Some  rigid 
handling  of  the  brokers  may  be  needed  in  this. 

Even  stringless  bean  canners  have  been  carried  off 
their  feet  by  this  pestilence.  And  how  they  will  regret 
it  later  on ! 

Corn  canners  look  on  the  corn  crop  as  it  “cracks”  in 
the  splendid  growing  weather,  and  vision  record  yields 
and  excessive  packs.  This  is  the  time  to  do  it,  for  later 
the  whole  picture  may  change.  But  we  expect  old 


Dame  Nature  to  do  well  her  part,  though  so  far  this 
season,  in  every  section,  crop  results  have  been  very 
disappointing.  That  is  why  the  fresh  vegetable  market 
is  keeping  prices  out  of  canners’  reach,  on  stringless 
beans,  green  wrap  tomatoes,  and  each  crop  as  it  comes 
to  market.  There  are  not  great  “gobs”  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  coming  to  market  stalls  to  compete 
with  the  canned,  nor  will  there  be.  Consider  the  grape¬ 
fruit  canners  and  their  early  “jitters”  over  the  prospec¬ 
tive  huge*crop  and  pack — and  look  at  the  result  today. 
There  is  just  no  rhyme  or  reason  for  these  lowering 
prices,  but  just  the  reverse,  every  reason  for  advancing 
prices. 

Karl  S.  Reynolds  of  the  Reynolds  Preserving  Co., 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  objects  to  the  present  prices  on 
R.  S.  P.  cherries  of  $6.50  for  10s  and  $1.30  for  2s,  and 
is  holding  his  prices  at  $6.75  and  $1.40,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  explanation  says : 

“The  crop  outlook  for  the  country  indicates  a  normal 
crop  of  around  100,000,000  pounds  based  on  the  following 
liberal  estimates: 

Michigan  .  45,000,000 

New  York  .  35,000,000 

Wisconsin  .  13,000,000 

Ohio  .  2,000,000 

All  Other .  5,000,000 


100,000,000 

The  total  1935  crop  was  over  120,000,000  lbs.  in  the  face 
of  a  substantial  1934  crop  carry-over.  The  1936  crop  of 
approximately  75,000,000  lbs.  together  with  a  heavy  carry¬ 
over  from  1935  has  now  been  completely  consumed  for 
several  months.  The  shelves  are  bare,  and  demand  for 
immediate  rush  shipment  from  new  pack  is  strong. 

Normal  consumption  of  canned  and  frozen  cherries  with¬ 
out  advertising  or  price  inducement  is  around  85,000,000 
lbs.  a  year.  From  this  year’s  prospective  1937  crop  of 
100,000,000  lbs.,  however,  there  will  be  a  big  withdrawal 
for  brined  cherries  for  maraschino  purposes.  Last  year 
many  tons  were  used  in  that  manner,  and  this  year  an 
estimated  30,000,000  lbs.  to  40,000,000  lbs.  will  go  into  that 
outlet  alone  because  of  the  severe  losses  to  the  sweet  cherry 
crops  of  the  West  by  rains  and  storms.  That  leaves  only 
60,000,000  lbs.  to  70,000,000  lbs.  available  for  canning  and 
freezing,  or  only  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  normal 
consumption.” 

You  know  that  it  is  going  to  cost  from  10  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  more  for  labor  costs  in  the  cannery ;  no 
one  can  say  how  much  more  to  get  the  crops  harvested 
and  into  the  canneries,  how  then  can  anyone  figure 
lower  prices  than  were  paid  during  the  past  years? 
Many  of  you  held  spots  against  this  year’s  packings, 
because  of  their  lower  cost,  and  now  you  are  dumping 
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them.  There  is  no  sense  in  this;  If  you  think  you  can 
pack  the  goods,  and  sell  them  at  last  year’s  prices  and 
make  any  money  you  are  crazy. 

CANNED  FOODS  CHEAPEST— Here  is  something 
we  just  read: 

“Harrison  pulled  a  bundle  of  crumpled  memoranda  from 
his  pocket.  “Read  ’em  and  weep,”  he  cried.  “Steak  costs  us 
40  cents  a  pound.  Four  years  ago  it  cost  us  30.  And,  mind 
you,  my  wife  buys  at  the  most  reasonable  market  in  town. 
Sliced  bacon,  40  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  22  cents 
four  years  ago.  Butter,  42  cents  a  pound,  compared  with  27 
cents.  Potatoes,  up  from  2  cents  to  4  cents  a  pound,  and 
navy  beans  from  4  cents  to  10  cents.  That  weekly  market 
basket  costs  us  $14.10  today,’  he  said.  ‘Four  years  ago  it 
cost  $9.82.  In  other  words,  our  annual  food  bill  is  running 
about  $220  a  year  more  than  it  was  four  years  back.’ 

Food  prices  today  show  a  number  of  peculiarities.  The 
general  cost  of  food  has  gone  up  41  per  cent  in  four  years, 
but  the  price  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has  advanced 
only  25  per  cent.” 

This  is  from  a  home  magazine,  by  a  food  expert,  not 
from  a  canned  foods  report,  so  we  looked  into  it,  and 
here  is  what  we  find.  Taking  the  heaviest  selling  items 
from  our  market  pages,  the  standards,  from  the  issues 
of  July  10th,  1933,  and  July  5th,  1937.  • 


July,  1933 

July,  1937 

Asparagus,  medium  2i/>’s . 

. $2.10 

$2.95 

Baked  Beans,  16  ozs . 

. 40 

55 

Stringless  Beans,  No.  2  cut.... 

. 65 

.70 

Lima  Beans,  2’s  fresh  white., 

. 60 

.85 

Beets,  2’s  cut . 

. 65 

.75 

Carrots,  2’s  sliced . 

. 75 

.85 

Corn,  crushed  white,  2’s . 

. 60 

.771/, 

Hominy,  2i/)’s . 

. 80 

.80 

Mixed  Vegetables,  2’s . 

. 65 

.65 

Okra  and  Tomatoes,  2’s . 

. 80 

.95 

Peas,  2’s  Alaska  4’s . 

.  1.00 

.75 

Sauer  Kraut,  2i/>’s . 

. 65 

.90 

Spinach,  2i/>’s  . 

Succotash,  2’s,  Gr.  Corn, 

.  1.05 

.95 

Fr.  limas . 

. 65 

1.20 

Sweet  Potatoes,  2i/)’s . 

. 75 

1.25 

Tomatoes,  2’s  . 

. 70 

.671/, 

Puree,  who,  st.  I’s . 

. 421/, 

.40 

Juice,  I’s . 

. 40 

.40 

Apples,  fey.  Hvy.  pk.,  lO’s... 

.  3.25 

4.25 

Apricots,  2V->’s  . 

.  1.30 

1.50 

Grapefruit,  2’s  . 

.  1.021/, 

1.00 

Pears,  Bart.  ch.  2V^’s . 

.  1.60 

1.70 

Peaches,  ch.  2i/>’s  . 

.  1.30 

1.65 

Pineapple,  fey.,  2i/>’s . 

.  1.75 

2.00 

Fruit  Salad,  2V-)’s,  fey . 

.  2.15 

2.45 

Blackberries,  lO’s  water . 

.  3.50 

6.00 

Blueberries,  2’s  . 

.  1.30 

1.75 

Herring  Roe,  17-oz . 

.  1.00 

1.75 

Lobster,  1  lb . 

.  4.00 

6.50 

Oysters,  5  oz . 

. 80 

1.10 

Salmon,  Red  Ala.,  I’s  tall . 

.  1.50 

2.35 

Shrimp,  I’s  small . 

.  1.00 

1.60 

Sardines,  Vi  oil,  key . 

.  2.35 

3.50 

A  study  of  this  will  show  that  the  goods  have  not 
advanced  25  per  cent  on  the  average  and  that  on  some 
of  the  most  agitated  today  the  showing  is  surprising. 
Study  this  and  keep  in  mind  the  much  higher  costs  to¬ 
day,  and  maybe  you  will  get  over  the  jitters. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Interest  in  New  Pack  Outlook — Tomatoes  Soft — Canners 
Unwilling  to  Book  More  Futures — Corn  Neglected — Some 
Action  in  Peas — Interest  in  Fruits — Taking 
Beans — Cherries  Better. 

New  York,  July  9,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — The  holiday  over  the  last  week¬ 
end  broke  badly  into  the  canned  foods  market,  and 
business  was  slow  to  resume  this  week.  While 
spots  are  moving  in  limited  fashion,  interest  continues 
to  center  largely  on  the  new  pack  outlook,  and  the 
potential  influence  of  possible  unionization  on  canning 
costs.  Spot  tomatoes  are  still  rather  soft  in  spots,  with 
the  price  structure  at  the  canneries  less  firm.  Standard 
stringless  beans  are  moving  well,  and  fruits  are  in 
demand  on  spot.  Otherwise,  the  market  is  rather  a 
dull  affair. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  growing  unwillingness  of 
canners  to  book  additional  business  on  futures  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  definitely  stronger  undertone  in  the  market 
for  many  canned  foods,  and  distributors  are  awaiting 
the  naming  of  formal  opening  prices  on  new  pack 
California  fruits,  due  any  day  now.  Considerable  early 
future  business,  on  both  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  on 
the  books  and  it  is  expected  that  distributors  in  many 
instances  will  wait  until  they  have  complete  data  on 
deliveries  before  venturing  further  into  the  market. 

TOMATOES — Apparently,  a  number  of  southern 
packers  have  small  carryover  stocks  which  they  are 
anxious  to  move,  and  “penny  shading”  is  once  again 
the  order  of  the  day.  Offerings  of  prompt  shipment 
standard  2s  at  67^/2  cents  and  upwards  are  reported, 
with  Is  at  50  cents,  3s  at  $1.15,  and  10s  at  $3.20  and 
up.  On  futures,  the  market  is  quoted  at  421/0  cents, 
65  cents,  92^^  cents,  97 V2  cents,  and  $2.90  for  Is,  2s, 
2Vos,  3s,  and  10s,  respectively,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Easi¬ 
ness  in  eastern  markets  has  been  reflected  by  lower 
tomato  prices  by  midwestern  packers,  which  has  car¬ 
ried  the  market  in  that  area  down  to  75  cents  for  2s, 
with  2i/>s  at  $1.00  and  10s  at  $3.25. 

CORN — Both  spots  and  futures  have  continued  neg¬ 
lected  this  week,  insofar  as  buyers  in  the  local  market 
are  concerned,  and  quotations  for  cannery  shipment 
remain  unchanged  at  previous  levels. 

PEAS — The  new  pack  is  moving  in  a  fair  way  in 
early  trading,  and  a  generally  steady  undertone  is  in 
evidence  at  the  moment.  On  good  quality  standard 
run-of-pods,  the  market  is  quoted  at  80  cents  and  up 
at  the  south,  although  canners  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
in  some  parts  of  the  midwest,  are  quoting  standards 
as  low  as  75  cents  in  some  instances.  There  is  generally 
a  quality  hitch  on  the  lower-priced  offerings,  however. 
New  York  State  and  Wisconsin  canners  are  running  on 
the  pack  of  Alaskas,  with  the  yield  this  year  favorable 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  quality  and  quantity. 
Sweets  are  yet  to  be  heard  from,  however,  and  reports 
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of  insect  damage  in  some  parts  of  Wisconsin  are 
causing  concern. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  is  considerable 
speculation  as  to  just  what  opening  prices  will  be  made 
on  the  principal  canned  fruits  by  the  corporation  and 
other  major  coast  packers,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
uncertainty  will  be  dispelled  any  day  now.  Buyers  are 
not  disposed  to  make  additional  offerings  on  new  pack 
fruits,  preferring  to  wait  until  formal  prices  are  out. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  future  business  on  California 
fruits  booked  in  this  territory  by  some  of  the  smaller 
California  canners,  and  if  deliveries  are  up  to  par  many 
local  distributors  will  have  a  nice  book  profit  on  their 
fruits  before  the  stock  is  actually  in  their  hands.  On 
spot  fruits,  the  market  on  the  West  Coast  continues 
strong,  with  buyers  shopping  the  resale  market  here 
for  small  lots  to  eke  out  their  holdings  until  deliveries 
from  the  1937  packs  start  coming  forward. 

BEANS — New  pack  standard  cut  stringless  beans 
are  meeting  with  a  good  demand  at  70  cents  per  dozen, 
and  with  canners  in  other  sections  holding  standards  at 
a  minimum  of  75  cents,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  the  Southern  market  move  up.  A  number  of 
buyers  have  taken  hold  of  the  market  in  a  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  way,  anticipating  increasing  labor  troubles  at 
Southern  canneries.  Fancy  cut  green  hold  at  90  cents 
and  up  at  the  canneries,  with  some  talk  of  a  possible 
$1.00  market  on  this  quality  before  the  season  is  out. 

SALMON — While  there  continues  some  resale  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  salmon  market  locally,  notably  on  pinks 
which  have  been  selling  under  replacement  costs, 
jobbers  are  expected  to  resume  buying  for  coast  ship¬ 
ment  when  the  new  pack  shapes  up  more  clearly.  De¬ 
mand  for  both  reds  and  pinks  has  improved  substan¬ 
tially  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  and  jobbing 
sales  are  heavy.  This  is  likewise  true  of  fancy 
Chinooks,  which  are  firm  and  closely  held  both  here  and 
on  the  coast. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — With  the  northwest  cherry 
crop  “shot”,  a  better  call  for  red  sour  pitted  cherries  is 
looked  for  during  the  coming  year.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  business  reported  done  on  new  pack  with 
canners  quoting  2s  at  $1.30  with  10s  at  $6.50.  Canners 
are  running  into  sharp  competition  with  shippers  of 
fresh  fruit  when  buying  cherries  for  canning. 

CALPAK  CITED — The  trade  was  greatly  interested 
this  week  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  ordering  California  Packing  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiary,  Alaska  Packers’  Association,  to  cease 
and  desist  from  certain  practices  deemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  suppressing  competition  and  tending  to  create 
a  monopoly.  Among  the  practices  barred  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  use  of  the  corporations’  freight  tonnage  and 
buying  power  to  induce  industrial  companies  and 
steamship  lines  to  ship  commodities  through  and 
utilize  the  facilities  of  Encinal  Terminals,  operated  as 
a  public  warehouse  by  the  respondent  company  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Named  as  respondents  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  addition  to  the  two  corporations,  were  L.  E. 
Wood,  A.  M.  Lester,  W.  H.  Levy,  A.  K.  Tichenor,  H.  E. 
Van  Horn,  and  Irving  F.  Lyons. 


y^iA  TAapjU 

are  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

A  Hydro  Geared  Grader 

will  place  every  pea  in  its  proper  size 
and  at  the  same  time  give  you  better 
quality  in  the  can.  Write  us  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  representative  call. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“TAe  Original  Grader  House** 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  (or  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


ONLY  I  MINUTE 

A  IS  Nl 


IS  NECESSARY 


TOTAKE  APART  AND  ASSEMBLE, 

THE 

OF  THIS  FILLER  AND  SYRUPER 


One  slip  pin  in  each  Valve  removes 
all  removable  ports  in  contact  with  the  juice  or 
brine.  Capacity  over  200  cans  per  minute. 
2  classes:  Stainless  Steel  or  Nickel  and  Bronze 
llimed  and  Fitting,  7  —  10—15  and  25  pocket, 
models.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Tomatoes  and  Peas  Suffer  Pest  Damage — Market  Quiet — Pea 
Canning  About  Over — Corn  Crop  Progressing — Berries  Firm — 
Some  Business  in  California  Fruits — Awaiting  Fish  Prices. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  9,  1937. 

HE  WEATHER — In  this  column  two  weeks  ago 
the  remarks  of  the  chief  entomologist  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  were  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
weather  conditions  had  been  such  as  to  prevent  serious 
damage  from  crop  pests.  Several  canners  take  the 
position  that  the  entomologist  is  “all  wet”  and  they 
point  out  that  pea  canners  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
have  already  suffered  severely  from  the  pea  aphids  and 
that  now  the  tomato  canners  of  Indiana  can  well  be 
on  their  guard  as  thousands  of  fields  of  early  tomatoes 
have  been  attacked  by  a  worm,  about  which  little  or 
nothing  has  been  known  but  which  is  doing  great 
damage  to  the  small  fruit. 

THE  MARKET — Said  a  leading  authority  here, 
quoting  his  own  words,  “The  Midsummer  withering 
market  is  in  our  midst  and  the  dog  days  are  yet  to 
come  unless  sellers  accumulate  some  degree  of  reason¬ 
ableness  in  handling  the  peak  of  the  season’s  produc¬ 
tions.”  That’s  one  man’s  viewpoint,  but  “over  in  this 
corner”  are  quite  a  number  who  stoutly  maintain  that 
it  is  foolish  for  a  canner  to  sell  anything  until  he 
actually  has  the  goods  in  the  can.  Conditions  are  more 
uncertain  this  year  than  ever  before  as  combined  with 
the  natural  obstacles,  there  is  this  serious  labor  situa¬ 
tion  to  contend  with. 

TOMATOES — No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  are 
quoted  in  Indiana  at  721/4  cents,  factory,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  holders  are  firm  at  75  cents.  The  market  on 
No.  21/4  standards  and  No.  10  standards  remains  un¬ 
changed.  Everyone  seems  confident  that  before  new 
packing  starts,  the  small  available  spot  stocks  through¬ 
out  this  district  will  be  cleaned  up. 

Trading  in  futures  continues  quiet.  Crop  prospects 
vary  from  excellent  to  poor.  It  is  difficult  at  this  time 
to  obtain  a  true  line  upon  the  general  tomato  situation 
in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Rumors  of  some  kind  of  a  pest 
attacking  the  tomato  patches  (see  above  paragraph) 
are  becoming  more  frequent. 

PEAS — Indiana  canners  are  through.  Northern 
Illinois  canners  finished  their  Alaska  runs  within  the 
past  week.  Practically  all  of  the  Wisconsin  canners, 
both  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  Central  and  Southern 
parts  of  the  State,  are  still  running  Alaskas  with  yields 
by  no  means  heavy.  The  average  seems  to  be  about 
70  cases  to  the  acre.  The  dusting  and  spraying,  in  the 
effort  to  fight  the  aphids,  seems  to  have  done  some 
good. 

Trading  is  quiet.  Buyers  generally  are  awaiting  the 
final  checkup  on  the  pack.  There  has  been  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  No.  2  tin  standards  at  around  75  to  80  cents, 
factory.  Canners  willing  to  sell  standards  at  these 


prices  are  few.  Wisconsin  canners  are  not  getting 
many  standards. 

CORN — Corn  was  knee-high  by  the  Fourth,  so  if 
that  old  adage  is  correct,  the  corn  crop  has  more  or  less 
caught  up  with  its  delayed  start  and  is  running  along 
normal  lines. 

The  market  is  listless.  No.  2  standard  white  corn 
is  available  in  a  small  way  at  85  cents  factory,  with 
No.  2  tin  yellow  crushed  at  85  cents,  factory. 

Future  corn  is  of  little  or  no  interest  apparently  to 
either  seller  or  buyer. 

MICHIGAN  BERRIES — Gooseberries,  black  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  blackberries  have  sold  well.  Prices  have 
been  more  than  maintained.  The  leading  canners  re¬ 
port  that  they  anticipate  little  or  no  surplus  after  fill¬ 
ing  contracts. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — With  the  market  somewhat 
firmly  established  in  Wisconsin  as  well  as  Michigan 
on:  No.  10  sour  pitted  at  $6.50  and  No.  2  sour  pitted 
at  $1.30,  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to  boost  these 
by  25  cents  on  No.  10  tins  and  5  cents  on  No.  2’s.  The 
local  trade  are  resisting  such  efforts  and  claim  that 
they  can  buy  all  they  will  need  at  the  opening  level. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Chicago  jobbers  are 
between  hay  and  grass.  Buyers  all  have  futures  pur¬ 
chased  and  are  pressing  for  deliveries.  No  interest  is 
being  shown  except  to  cover  immediate  wants. 

Outside  of  a  demand  for  No.  2  standard  cut  green 
and  No.  10  standard  cut  green,  the  market  is  quiet. 
Crop  prospects  throughout  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
are  reported  as  excellent. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Formal  opening  prices,  at 
least  on  cling  peaches  is  expected  any  day.  Last  year 
California  peach  canners  paid  $35.00  per  ton,  but  it 
looks  like  $45.00  this  season  with  a  minimum  opening 
on  No.  21/4  choice  of  $1.70  and  $1.60  on  standards. 

Some  business  going  on  in  apricots  with  the  whole 
peeled  grade,  the  chief  item  of  interest.  These  are 
quoted:  No.  1  tall  choice  whole  unpeeled  apricots  at 
85  cents.  No.  2V4  tall  choice  whole  unpeeled  apricots 
at  $1.40. 

SALMON — The  pack  of  new  Alaska  reds  is  running 
much  below  a  year  ago.  The  trade  is  awaiting  with 
keen  interest  the  price  on  new  pack  reds.  A  good 
summer  demand  prevails. 

N.  R.  0.  G.  (National  Retail  Owned  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion) — Rumors  have  it  that  there  is  dissension  within 
the  ranks.  Two  or  three  of  the  large  retail  owned 
wholesale  grocers  are  very  seriously  considering  with¬ 
drawing  and  in  Chicago  some  twenty  or  more  of  the 
important  retail  grocers  who  are  members  of  the  local 
jobber,  claim  that  ever  since  the  buying  organization 
was  set  up,  the  quality  of  the  food  products  handled 
has  been  substantially  reduced. 

All  of  this  is  further  conclusive  proof  that  any 
buyer,  large  or  small,  wants  to  know  the  grade  and 
quality  of  his  merchandise  before  he  puts  his  good 
money  in  it.  That’s  the  one  weak  spot  of  these  buying 
organizations  and  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that — 
A  Hundred  Buyers  are  Better  than  One  Buyer. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Substantial  Business  Booked — New  Packs,  Spinach,  Asparagus 
And  Cherries  All  Short — Hope  for  Apricots  and  Peaches — 
Packing  Whole  Apricots — Peach  Marketing  Control 
Meeting — Juices  Loom  Large — The  Prices, 

San  Francisco,  July  8,  1937. 

PRICES  —  Opening  prices  on  California  canned 
fruits  are  due  to  make  an  appearance  very  shortly 
and  an  active  selling  period  seems  at  hand.  A 
substantial  spot  business  has  been  booked  of  late,  with 
buyers  sensing  bargains  in  the  offerings  made  for 
immediate  shipment.  Canning  crops  handled  to  date 
have  fallen  below  earlier  expectations,  as  far  as  size 
is  concerned,  and  prices  on  some  lines  are  well  above 
the  opening  quotations.  The  spinach  pack  was  much 
smaller  than  that  for  which  preparations  had  been 
made;  asparagus  lacked  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  cases  of  reaching  last  year’s  total  and  now 
cherries  have  fallen  down  on  original  estimates.  The 
packing  of  apricots  is  in  full  swing  and  work  on 
peaches  will  be  getting  under  way  within  a  month. 
The  outlook  is  for  ample  packs  of  these  fruits,  barring 
a  heat  wave  or  labor  troubles,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
pears. 

APRICOTS — An  interesting  feature  of  the  apricot 
pack  made  to  date  has  been  the  quantity  packed  whole. 
This  has  stimulated  the  handling  of  fruit  from  some 
of  the  earlier  districts  where  the  fruit  runs  to  smaller 
sizes  than  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district.  Less 
labor  is  required  than  when  fruit  is  halved,  which  is 
an  item  this  year.  Growers  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
are  expressing  disappointment  over  the  prices  canners 
are  offering  for  stock,  none  of  the  offers  topping  $50  a 
ton.  About  $10  a  ton  more  had  been  expected.  Can¬ 
ners  are  offering  as  top  prices  $50  a  ton  for  fruit 
running  twelve  to  the  pound,  or  larger,  and  $40  a  ton 
for  thirteens  and  fourteens.  The  State  crop  is  about 
30,000  tons  larger  than  last  year  and  the  tendency  to 
can  the  whole  fruit  makes  the  larger  fruit  less  entitled 
to  a  premium  price. 

PEACHES — At  the  request  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  and  the  California  Canning  Peach  Asso¬ 
ciation,  A.  A.  Brock,  State  Director  of  Agriculture,  has 
set  a  date  for  a  public  hearing  on  a  proposed  market¬ 
ing  order  for  canning  cling  peaches.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Sacramento  July  12.  It  is  planned  to  have 
a  marketing  control  along  the  lines  so  successful  last 
year,  with  an  advertising  and  sales  promotion  program 
to  which  all  growers  and  canners  would  contribute  50 
cents  a  ton.  Canners  are  purchasing  fruit  at  $40  a 
ton,  as  against  $30  last  year. 

JUICES — California  fruit  juices  promise  to  become 
an  important  item  and  several  firms  are  engaging  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  product  this  year.  The 
Richmond-Chase  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  which  has  pioneered 


the  line,  and  which  marketed  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  cases  last  year,  is  preparing  to  greatly  en¬ 
large  its  pack  this  season.  Two  plants  will  be  operated 
this  year,  one  in  East  San  Jose,  and  one  of  these  will 
have  a  capacity  of  more  than  a  half  a  million  cases. 
This  firm  has  registered  the  descriptive  wording  “Juici- 
drinks”  and  this  will  appear  on  all  the  new  labels  for 
nectars  and  juices.  The  nectars  are  all  straight  fruits, 
except  the  peach-nectarine  nectar,  which  is  a  blend  of 
freestone  peaches  and  nectarines.  The  line  includes 
apricot  nectar,  peach  nectar  and  pear  nectar,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  peach-nectarine  nectar.  Prune  juice,  made 
from  dried  prunes,  is  also  offered.  Opening  prices  on 
the  nectars  are  No.  211,  75  cents;  No.  10,  $5.00;  No.  5, 
$3.00,  and  the  No.  5  special,  $2.75.  Delivery  of  apricot 
nectar  of  the  new  pack  is  under  way,  and  that  on  other 
nectars  will  commence  late  in  July.  A  promotional 
allowance  is  being  made  on  the  No.  211  size  of  5  cents 
a  dozen,  with  30  cents  a  dozen  on  No.  10s  and  15  cents 
a  dozen  on  the  No.  5  and  No.  5  special.  An  allowance 
is  also  being  made  for  shipment  during  the  packing 
season.  The  firm’s  Heart’s  Delight  brand  is  being 
used  on  the  new  Juicidrinks. 

Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  is  enlarging  its 
line  of  juices  this  season  and  is  offering  Tom  Krout,  a 
blend  of  tomato  juice  and  sauerkraut  juice.  This 
product  is  not  an  entirely  new  one,  having  been  offered 
here  several  years  ago  by  the  Warmington-Duff  in¬ 
terests.  Revived  at  a  time  when  so  much  interest  is 
being  shown  in  fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  it  should 
easily  find  a  place  in  the  list. 

Another  new  product  in  cans  is  FruZert,  a  fruit 
dessert  packed  by  the  FruZert  Company,  10th  and  Hall 
Sts.,  Richmond,  Calif.  The  new  product,  the  base  of 
which  is  California  fruits,  is  designed  for  use  in  ice 
creams,  pastries,  salads  and  puddings.  It  is  packed 
in  8-oz.  and  16-oz.  cans. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Supply  Very  Low — Crab  Meat  Plentiful — Prices  Drop — 
Bean  Pack  Finished,  Holdings  Light — 

Packers  Turn  to  Okra. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  9,  1937. 

HRIMP — The  trawlers  have  been  finding  the 
shrimp  in  the  gulf  mighty  scattered,  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  shrimp  was  much  less  this  past  week 
than  it  was  the  one  before.  In  fact,  the  raw  headless 
shrimp  shippers  were  only  able  to  fill  a  very  small  part 
of  their  orders  and  the  local  retail  markets  were  with¬ 
out  shrimp  a  couple  of  days. 

Production  of  canned  shrimp  was  as  low  this  Spring 
and  Summer  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
industry. 

The  Fall  pack  was  short,  so  it  has  been  a  lean  year 
for  the  shrimp  fishermen  and  canners  of  this  section. 
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The  stock  of  canned  shrimp  throughout  the  country 
is  very  small,  hence  the  price  is  correspondingly  high 
and  prices  of  $1.85  and  $1.90  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium  and  large  shrimp  are  not  unusual. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  production  of  crab  meat  in¬ 
creased  this  past  week  and  the  prices  dropped  to  30 
cents  per  pound  for  lump  and  20  cents  for  claw,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point,  packed  in  ice. 

An  extraordinary  big  supply  of  crab  meat  in  this 
section  was  not  the  cause  of  the  price  dropping,  but 
crab  meat  is  being  canned  in  practically  every  fishing 
community  in  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast,  which 
mounts  up  production  to  quite  a  bit  and  when  con¬ 
sumption  slacks  up,  it  causes  a  surplus. 

When  the  price  gets  cheaper,  dealers  and  jobbers  will 
freeze  crab  meat  for  the  winter  trade. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  bean  pack  is  over  with  in  this 
section  and  as  it  is  always  the  case  with  all  vegetables, 
the  crops  were  very  good  in  some  localities ;  in  others, 
not  so  good  and  in  others  very  poor,  therefore,  some 
canneries  were  able  to  get  out  a  good  pack  and  others 
a  light  one. 

Whether  the  sale  of  beans  this  year  was  extraordi¬ 
nary  good  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  very  few  can- 
ners  have  any  for  sale  or  quote  prices,  therefore,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  price.  Nevertheless  deliveries 
have  been  made  of  sales  made  at  the  opening  prices  of 
around  75  cents  per  dozen  for  cut  stringless  beans. 
Whole  beans  around  $1.05. 

OKRA — Okra  is  the  next  vegetable  to  be  canned  in 
this  section  and  the  canneries  are  getting  ready  for 
the  pack  which  will  start  in  about  a  week. 

We  are  needing  rain  in  this  section  and  we  had  some 
today,  with  the  probability  of  more  to  follow  this  week. 

Okra  can  withstand  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather,  but 
rain  helps  all  vegetables. 

• 

TOMATO  FRUIT  WORM  WARNING 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

is  relatively  short.  The  egg  stage  is  three  or  four 
days.  The  larva  or  caterpillar  or  worm  stage  is  two 
to  three  weeks.  Thus  the  insect  may  complete  its  life 
cycle  in  a  month  to  six  weeks.  In  other  words,  if  eggs 
were  laid  as  early  as  June  10  in  southwestern  Indiana, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  this  year,  we  may  expect 
another  brood  of  worms  appearing  about  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  July. 

Insecticide  Control.  Insecticide  controls  have  not 
been  completely  successful.  However,  the  best  con¬ 
trols  can  be  expected  to  destroy  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  worms.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  several 
controls  recommended  is  calcium  arsenate  applied  as  a 
dust.  We  recommend  a  formula  containing  50  per 
cent  calcium  arsenate  by  weight  and  50  per  cent  of  an 
inert  ingredient,  preferably  clay  or  clay  and  talc, 
although  a  dusting  grade  of  lime  is  satisfactory.  This 
applied  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  lbs.  per  acre.  For  best 
results,  two  or  three  applications  should  be  made  at 
10  to  14  day  intervals,  the  first  being  made  when  the 
moths  are  abundant  or  when  the  first  worms  arc 
observed. 


The  method  of  application  is  highly  important.  All 
parts  of  the  plant,  including  the  undersurfaces,  must 
be  reached.  Such  a  thorough  application  cannot  be 
expected  by  dusting  through  a  gunny  sack  or  similar 
equipment.  A  hand  duster  with  a  long  barrel  and  up¬ 
turned  spout  should  be  used  for  small  acreages.  Such 
a  duster  costs  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  and  the  cost  of  same 
will  soon  be  saved  by  saving  of  labor  and  material  and 
increased  efficiency.  Such  dusters  may  be  available 
locally  or  purchased  from  such  manufacturers  as  Fenny 
Mfg.  Co.,  Muncie,  Indiana,  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Lowell  Mfg.  Co.,  Lowell,  Mich. 

Handling  Crop  to  Avoid  Hazard  of  Insect  Remnants. 
It  is  of  greatest  importance  that  every  precaution  be 
taken  to  insure  against  insect  remnants  in  the  finished 
product  of  the  factory.  First  of  all,  and  1937  in  par¬ 
ticular,  every  possible  supervision  should  be  given  to 
picking  and  culling  of  the  tomatoes.  Growers  should 
be  given  special  instructions  in  picking  and  culling 
and  no  product  should  be  accepted  which  shows  careless 
handling.  It  is  equally  important  that  all  fruits  show¬ 
ing  decay,  as  well  as  those  showing  worm  infestation 
be  culled,  not  only  to  eliminate  fruit  worms,  but  also 
to  exclude  those  fruits  which  are  attractive  to  the 
vinegar  fly,  another  insect  which  may  contaminate  the 
finished  product.  Every  possible  sanitary  practice 
should  be  adopted  in  the  factory  and  very  close  in¬ 
spection  should  be  made  of  fruit  from  the  time  it  is 
received  until  it  passes  into  the  finished  product.” 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 
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July  12, 1937 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Contlnaed 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  HiKh  Low  High  Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Coiossal,  No.  2^ . 2.96  3.06 

Large,  No.  2^ . 3.06  3.16 

Medium,  No.  2^..................~_- .  2.96  3.06 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  3.00  3.10 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  .  .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . 2.96  3.06 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.....  2.86  2.96 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 2.76  2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq.........  2.66  2.76 

Small.  No.  1  sq.__ . 2.60  2.60 


Wholegrain — Continued 


Bias  tern 
Low  High 


White,  Fancy  No.  2,„.........,„..._ 

No.  10 . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.._......„....„„...._ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2....„........„ 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ ......... _ 

No.  10 _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 


.86  1.00 
'".'i'iVj  “Igb 
1.00  L07% 

".’86  ".’92% 

"iso  !"Z 


CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  9  . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  10..„ . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 


1.26 


.85  1.00 

".77%  “.‘96’ 


HOMINY 


Central 
Low  High 

6’.25 


1.00  1.00 
’’.'82%  ".’SS 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  . . 33 

No.  2%  . .93 

No.  10  . 3.75 


.60 

1.26 

4.26 


.57%  .62% 

.95  1.00 

3.60  3.90 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2......„ . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . .  .75 

No.  10 . 3.40 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..............„  .70 

No.  10 . 3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2..__„  ....... 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........„....  1.00 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 _  .90 

No.  10 . .  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2. . .  .85 

No.  10 . — - - 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.  I^oie  Wax,  No.  2_.. . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . .  ....... 

No.  10 . —  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.  No.  2 . .86 

No.  10 . 4.36 


.77% 

3.50 

.72% 

3.25 


6.60 

1.76 


.87% 

4.60 


’’.’76  ".’so 

8.76  4.00 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10 . .  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green - - - 

No.  10 . .  . . 

No.  2  Green  A  W^ite....„..«« . 

No.  10 . .  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . . 86  ,86 

No.  10 . .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Soaked . . . 66  .76 


*'Tb’  ”.’76 


BEETS 


Whnio,  Mn  9. 

.80 

Nn  9!%  . 

1.05 

No.  10.'. . 

. 

3.50 

.70 

Mn  9!%  . 

.86 

No  in'  . 

3.25 

No,  S!% .  . 

No  in' . 

4.26 

St/!  Slir/krf,  No.  2 . 

.80 

No  91%  '  . 

1.06 

No.  lO.'. . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No  in  . 

1 1 
11 

4.00 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 

— 

.86 

4.60 

.76 

No  10 . 

8.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

SW  No  9 . 

.90 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholeffrain 

1.05 

No.  10 . 

Ft  SM  No  2 . 

— 

1.00 

No  in . 

Std.  No.  2 _  _ 

No.  10 _ 

_ 

_  . 

1.40 


.85 

1.00 

1.85 

.85 

.90 

— 

.76 

.77% 

— 

4.35 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

1.10 

3.26 

3.50 

3.35 

.95 

...... 

8.60 

4.60 

.76 

8.76 

I  1  i  ! 

:  !  :  : 

111! 

I  1  1  1 
:  :  !  i 

1  :  !  i 

fill 

1.10 

.  1.30 

1.40 

7.00 

1.20 

1.10  1.15 

:z; 

seetes# 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tail _  _ 

No.  2% . . . .  .80 

No,  10 . .  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . - . .  .86 

No.  10 . 4.26 

Std..  No.  2 _ .66 

No.  10 . 3.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2..„ . .96 

No.  10 . . . . . 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.. . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s......„„„ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s„...._._.. 

No.  i.  Fancy  Sweets,  6s. . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  88....„..„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s....„„.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 _ ...... 


No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 .  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . .  _... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . .  .95 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss....„ . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . .  .90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . .  „„... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... . . 


IVU.  IV  . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  l8......««„_  1.60 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  28 . .  1.25 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38.......™„..  ....... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8_„.._  1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s 1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s 1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48......_  .90 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68....„„  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  8s....„..„......  .86 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . .  4.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .  .75 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . .  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 4.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... . ...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s..„........„  4.00 

No.  2  Ungraded.. . .75 

Soaked,  2s . _ ...  .45 

lOs  .... _ 2.26 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked _ ..............  .70 

lOs  _ _ 8.60 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .90 

No.  8 . .95 

No.  10.. . 3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  2% . .90 

No.  S . . . . 

No.  10 _  3.20 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  2%„ _ 1.00 

No.  10 . 8.26 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas.  1.06 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas.  1.20 
Triple,  No.  2 -  .86 


'~85 

.72% 

"Tb 

2.16 

2.86 

— 

— 

.90 

4.60 

_ 

. 

_ 

.76 

. 

,,,,,,, 

. 

4.00 

— 

— 

— 

.96 

••••••• 

— 

— 

1.36 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.36 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.30 

1.16 

1.26 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.80 

1.10 

1.30 

1.16 

1.26 

1.00 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.25 

6.26 

TTt 

. 

.95 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

. 

6.60 

4.60 

4.60 

1.40 

1.86 

1.30 

1.30 

1.46 

1.36 

1.46 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1.86 

1.60 

1.80 

1.60 

•  •till! 

1.30 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.15 

1.25 

1.00 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

6.25 

6.60 

.82% 

.77% 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

4.75 

6.00 

5.60 

....... 

.87% 

.90 

— 

4.60 

4.76 

.80 

.90 

.95 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

.76 

. 

. 

T-Ittt 

8.76 

. 

.60 

.70 

.76 

1.16 

.76 

1.00 

.76 

2.76 

Too 

2.76 

Too 

.76 

.86 

.80 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

3.26 

Tio 

Tie 

.85 

.65 

.70 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.15 

.90 

1.00 

1.36 

1.40 

8.76 

8.00 

8.26 

4.20 

4.86 

’loo 

:z: 

:z: 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2% . . 

Eastern 

Low  High 

.86  . . 

1.26  . 

Central 
Low  High 

Nn  a  . . . 

1 .46  _ 

Nrt.  in.,„  . , .  . 

No.  2%........;......'. . . . 

1.86  _ 

.-T-.,  . 

No.  8 . . . 

1.46  ....... 

in  .  . 

. 

, . 

TOMATOES 


Fancy.  No.  2. 


r^o.  . . 

No.  8 _ - _ _ _ 

...... 

Nn  in  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  le... . . 

No.  2...... . . 

— 

.72% 

1.10 

.86 

’".?6 

.80 

No.  2% - - 

No.  2 . . . ri..- 

— 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

■KTrt  1ft  . 

3.50 

3.50 

3.76 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . . . 

.60 

.67% 

.55 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

No.  2% . 

Nn  2  . 

. 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

.97%  1.05 

No.  10 . 

3.20 

3.60 

3.26 

3.60 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

.40 

2.86 

.45 

3.00 

.60 

3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.086...... 

.37% 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

Mrt  1  . 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

Nn  9.  . 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.76 

Nn  1ft..  . 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

8.25 

TURNIP  GREENS 

Nrt  2 . . 

.76 

.67% 

.70 

No.  2% . 

1ft  . . 

— 

.96 

3.76 

8.76 

.96 

3.00 

1.00 

3.26 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10.  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack — 

LOO 

4.10 

...... 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.26  4.60 


APPLE  SAUCE 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  2. 
No. 

.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1ft  . 

4.00 

6.00 

Std  . 

.70 

10 . . . 

. . . 

4.26 

4.76 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  2%.  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2 . 

No.  6 . 


1.00 

3.10 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


. . . 

•esss— ee. 

9  . 

>.  6 . 

. 

_ 

.62%  . 

'"so  '".80 

.72%  .86 
2.60  2.76 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.36  1.35 

No.  10 . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10 . . . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice.  No.  2%..........-..- . 

Std..  No.  2% . .  . 

No.  10,  Water... . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . . . 


PEACHES 
Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8.». . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2% . — 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  10 - 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  lO....... 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . . . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2..„ . . 

No.  2% . . . . 


West  Coast  CANNED  FRUITS— Cemtimaed 

Low  High 

Eastern  Central  West  Coeat 

Low  Hish  Low  Hish  Low  High 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.10 

1.80  1.46 


4.00  4.60 


3.50  3.60 

With  puree 

.62%  . 

.70  . 

.87%  . 


3.00 

3.60 

3.60 

8.00 

8.26 

.60 

.62 

.77% 

.80 

8.00 

8.26 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  3% . . 

No.  10 _ 


BLACKBERRIES 


No.  8 . .  _  . .  . . . 

No.  10,  wat«r..__....«..».™..„ 

No.  2,  Syrup _ _ 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . . 

1.75 

No.  10 . . .  „ 

7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2......_ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2...... 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

1.30 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10....„„. 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

Std..  No.  2% . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10. 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 


1.86 

7.00 


1.36 


2.46  2.M 

8.60  8.76 


1.60 

eioo 


1.30  1.40  . 

6.50  7.00  . 

.  3.16 

.  2.90 

.  2.70 


.  .  1.70 

7.25  7.60  .  8.00 


1.46  1.50  2.15 

7.00  7.25  9.00 

.  2.15 

.  9.00 

1.50  1.60  2.65 

.  2.65 


3.60  4.00 

4.60  _ 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


9.00 


Canned  Fish 


2.00 

2.10 

HERRING  ROE 

1.90 

1.95 

.  1  KO 

1.60 

1.60 

1.65 

No.  2,  17  ox . 

.  1  7K 

1.76 

No.  2.  19  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

1.26 

3.60 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  Ih  . 

.  6.60 

.  3!>6 

6.60 

3.26 

%  lb . 

_  1.96 

1.96 

— 

OYSTERS 

. 95 

1.00 

1.10 

.72% 

.86 

_ _  1.10 

2.26 

2.60 

. .  1.90 

2.00 

10  OB . 

. .  2.20 

2.20 

Selects,  6  oa... 


1.86 

1.70 

1.80 

1.50 

1.66 

4.00 

6.60 

6.00 

3.76 

4.00 

1.70 

1.80 

1.65 

1.75 

1.50 

1.55 

1.10 

1.15 

4.76 

6.00 

SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  .  2.86  2.60 

Flat,  No.  % . -  .  .  1.60  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  .  1.90 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . .  .  .  1.90  1.90 

No.  % . .  .  1.16  1.16 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . _......  .  .  .  1.26 

Flat,  No.  % . . .  .  .86  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  l....„..............  .  .  2.66  2.66 

No.  % . . . .  .  .  1.76  1.86 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . .......  .......  .  .  1.16 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . .  .  1.86  . 


SHRIMP 
No.  1,  Small..... 
No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Larse . 


1.60  1.70 
1.70  1.85 
1.85  1.90 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.60  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80  3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . .  ....... 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.70  3.76 

%  Mustard,  Keyless.^ .  2.60  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . .  . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’b . . .  .  . . 


1.60  1.70 

8.00  8.80 


.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.66 

2.76 

6.60 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’b _ 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . . 

%8  . . 

LiKht  Meat,  Is................. 

51:  ====:; 


_  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 
......  6.00 

8.86  4.26 

9.00  10.65 
6.00  6.86 
8.60  8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTEBS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  PicUag. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINEBY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porie,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  ^ringfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Caiming. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Carmed  Poods. 

A  History  of  the  Caiming  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Ioint 
David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Held,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Caimery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

^ain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  RobiiM  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IIL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IIL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Cape,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  Yorlc-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  Qnsect  control). 

Agidde  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAY — Spreading  Agents. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

enameled  buckets,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  O}.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IIL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermeticallT 
sealed).  ' 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IIL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wl«. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111, 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANXS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Vlner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INSECTICIDES. 

Aglcide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MisceUaaeous. 

Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  HooMSton,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclaif-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

kraut  cutters. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

kraut  MACHINERY.  ^  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Coloration,  HooMSton,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Giamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Caimers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAUB  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE.  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Vinor  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

F,  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclalr-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHmERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GOODS,  Aprons,  Gloves,  Etc. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Sons,  PhUadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy,  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS — Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisnolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetsL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsetikamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  HooMston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  HooMston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BeiUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AYARS  Standard 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEVOLVfNC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMEHT 


W  UQU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^S^baltimore;^  md.  . 


-J! 


UeAJi^ 

So  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  try  to  take  literally 
the  well  worn  words  with  which  most  busi¬ 
ness  letters  close. 

There  is  truth  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words, 
in  the  performance  that  fulfills  a  promise. 
Every  seed  is  the  promise  of  a  plant.  Under 
proper  conditions  of  growth  Asgrow  Seeds 
will  fulfill  the  promises  we  make  for  them. 


iVaanriatpii  Ci^riiuJprH,  -iinr. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  1856 

auptt,  (Euuurrtirut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  3n^iauavnlis  iCna  Augrlra  iBrnivhia  S^alinaa 


